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More or Less Personal 


Heywoop BROUN, once fired for telling 
what was wrong with The World, is now about to 
tell what is wrong with The Nation. If that doesn’t 
get him fired, he will continue to contribute his 
weekly page to The Nation during the coming 
year. 

POR, 


\ H. L. MENCKEN also has a little fault to find 
with America’s largest and oldest liberal weekly. 
The whole devastating truth about The Nation 
will soon be told—in The Nation’s own columns. 


HEYWOOD BROUN SOR, 
From “On Parade” . " — i. , : 
dren Steamy [ HEODORE DREISER, Fannie Hurst, Edna 


Copyright 1928 by Coward : : nage 7 
aes Ferber, Zona Gale, Vilhjalmur Stefansson, Glenn 
Frank, and Robert Frost are among others who 


will write for The Nation during the coming year. 
PO, 


MerryLe STANLEY RUKEYSER, author of “The Common Sense of 
Money and Investments” and “Financial Advice to a Young Man,” and for- 
merly financial and business editor of the New York Tribune and the New York 
Evening Journal, will contribute a series of articles on business and finance 
beginning in November. 

SORA, 


M arriace AND DIVORCE will be thoroughly considered in a series 
of articles scheduled for winter and spring. The decline of the family, the 
effect of divorce on children, the question of alimony and the barbarity of 
divorce procedure will be dealt with. Margaret Mead, author of “Coming of 
Age in Samoa’; Charles W. Wood, and Arthur Garfield Hays are among the 
writers who will contribute to this discussion. 


PARA, 

Latin-AMERICA, its life, its art, its customs, as well as its politics, will 
receive special attention in the next twelve months. For early issues we have 
scheduled New Music in Latin America by Carlos Chavez, Director of the 
Mexican Symphony Orchestra; Maya Ceremonies Practised Today by S. K. 
Lothrop, Director of the Peabody Museum; JV omen of Revolution by Anita 
Brenner. 

Fearless comment on what lies behind the reticence 

of the daily press will of course be The Nation’s chief 

contribution to its readers during the coming year. 
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HE WHISTLES OF BOATS in the harbor and the whir 
of airplanes overhead announced to New York the ap- 
proach on October 15 of the airship Graf Zeppelin even 
efore it came in sight around the edges of the downtown 
uildings. A hundred thousand heads were stretched out of 
fice windows; crowds stood still in the streets and gazed 
t the narrow slices of sky visible between the buildings. 
hen quietly and with an air of supreme unconcern the 
great boat flew, or rather floated, into view. It passed 
Quickly, without effort or even the appearance of motion, 
over the city; turned again; flew south and then out over 
the harbor. It was hard to believe that so serene and 
mighty a bubble could ever have been tossed about by 
storms, or bobbed in the wind. But the end of the voyage 
f the third airship ever to fly across the Atlantic Ocean 
must have brought relief to its sixty persons aboard as it 
id to millions of other people on both sides of the sea. 
The long trip; the stormy, unsettled weather; the scanty 
end conflicting reports; the thrilling tale of repairs made in 
mid-air over mid-ocean—all served to create a sense of un- 
tertainty and anxious concern. Flying the ocean either in 
lane or airship is not yet so casual and safe a business that 
he element of excitement has been lost. Not one person 
Hooking out of New York’s windows but felt a breathless 
moment of triumph and relief when the great cloud-like ship 
fvept over the towers of the city. 











YOVERNOR SMITH still has two and a half times as 

J many votes, in The Nation's poll of its subscribers in 
the United States, as his nearest rival, Norman Thomas 
The total now stands: Smith, 6,317; Thomas, 2,542; Hoover, 
2,526; Foster, 396, with the rest scattering. Taken by 
States Smith carries the South over Hoover by three and a 
half to one; New York goes to Smith by five to one. 
Carolina, that much-debated Southern § territory, gives 
almost six times as many votes for Smith as for H: 
Virginia gives more than four times 
which Republican managers are trembling over, ' 
three times as often for Smith as for Hoover; Minnesota, 
also a Republican stumbling block, has two and a half times 
as many votes for Smith. list of States Hoover 
wins but one: South Dakota, and there Smith is only five 
votes behind. Illinois still has two Smith votes to one ¢ 
Hoover. Meanwhile, in a surprisingly 
cases, Norman Thomas matches or betters the Hoover vote, 
In the old South he is behind, as in the Southwest and in 
rock-bound Vermont; but in New York and New Jersey, i: 
Pennsylvania, in the Middle West, and in the far Northwest 
he polls as well as or better than Hoover. In only thre: 
States is the Thomas vote within 50 per cent of that 
to Smith: Colorado, Rhode Island, and—shades of Cabots 
and Bradfords and Lowells—Massachusetts! 


n the entire 


OTH ALFRED E. SMITH and Herbert Hoover have 

made their tariff speeches and both utterances are to 
their discredit. Governor Smith’s is the worse by a good 
deal, for he has, besides flinging over the historic policy 
of his party of advocating tariffs for revenue only, set 
forth a program which after all differs from Mr. Hoover's 
merely in degree. More than that, he has taken to his 
breast that device for fooling the American people known 
as the Tariff Commission, promising to revamp it if he is 
elected. We have no doubt that he is perfectly sincere in 
his belief that he can work out a tariff which will favor 
all the people in the community and will permit of no 
special privilege. But that is the veriest nonsense and he 
might just as well promise the voters that if elected he 
will institute at once a regular line of Zeppelins to the 
moon. He obviously has not the faintest idea what the 
protective tariff really is. There is less excuse for Herbert 
Hoover’s economic blunders because he is popularly sup- 
posed to be an authority on the mechanics of international 
trade. As it is, his address is a mass of contradictions. 
The whole thing was skilfully written for the audience to 
which he appealed, but it is superficial and unsound to a 
degree and not even wholly consistent with his previous 
utterances. We shall give more space to both these speeches 
next week. 


ENATOR THOMAS J. WALSH has uncovered another 
oil scandal. It is only a mild scandal compared to the 
stench of Teapot Dome, but it involves Hubert Work, 
former Secretary of the Interior, now Mr. Hoover’s cam- 
paign manager. Walsh charges that Work while sitting in 
the Coolidge Cabinet last February renewed a contract 
with the Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Company under 
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which the government will lose over $2,000,000 because ii 
sells oil from the Salt Creek, Wyoming, fields to the Sinclair 
interests at a price considerably below the market. The 
original five-year contract under which Sinclair buys this 
government oil so cheaply was made by ex-Secretary Albert 
B. Fall in 1922, and it appears that Fall gave the Sinclair 
interests an option to renew the contract at the old price 
for another five years. This option, Senator Walsh de- 
clares, was illegal because Fall gave it to the Sinclair in- 
terests secretly and no mention of it was made in advertis- 
ing for bids. But Work, Attorney General Sargent, and his 
assistants held that the Sinclair option was legal, and they 
renewed the contract in February, selling the oil to Sin- 
clair while certain Kansas oil companies were clamoring to 
buy it at a higher price. The government’s legal ad- 
visers may be correct in maintaining that the government 
is compelled by the law to recognize the Sinclair option, 
but the Administration’s handling of the case arouses grave 
suspicions. The Department of Justice, according to 
Senator Walsh, will not make public its legal memoranda 
on the subject, and the case which the Senator makes 
against the legality of the contract is apparently sound. 
Can it be that the Administration is seeking to evade 
exposure until after Election Day? 


NE SHOULD NOT CONFUSE the Scripps-Howard 
() chain of newspapers with the independent and dis- 
tinct group of James G. Scripps. In his article on California 
Is for Hoover in The Nation of October 10 George P. West 
mentioned the Los Angeles Record as a Scripps-Howard 
newspaper when in fact it belongs to the latter group. 
H. B. R. Briggs, editor of the Record, in a telegram to The 
Nation, dated October 11, asking for a correction, says that 
his journal has been advocating the candidacy of Governor 
Smith and he adds this prediction: 

I hazard an humble opinion that Smith today has a 
good fighting chance to carry Hoover’s home State and that 
he can cinch that chance if he comes here in person and 
takes an unequivocal stand for public distribution as well 
as government generation of Colorado River water-power. 
Senator Robinson, in response to the Record’s blunt demand, 
definitely committed himself to this in his San Francisco 
speech Wednesday night. 

Another reader of The Nation in Los Angeles, Mary Eliza- 
beth Paddock, also sends words expressive of optimism in 
regard to Governor Smith’s chances. She writes: 

California is not going for Hoover. Smith is now in 
the last quarter and going strong while Herby is waddling 
past the first post. At the movies Hoover’s picture brings, 
at best, only a ripple of applause, while Smith’s appearance 
brings pandemonium. . . . If I am mistaken I will see that 
you get a box of the finest grape fruit procurable when 
the new crop comes in, but for heaven’s sake don’t turn 
Republican on that account! 


The temptation is strong, but we’ve already said too many 
uncomplimentary things about Hoover to hit the G. O. P. 
trail at this date. However, we shall not forget about that 
grape fruit when come the ides of November. 


HE LAST POLITICAL PRISONER in the United 
States was recently released, according to the records 
of the General Defense Committee of Chicago. He was 
Leo Ellis, a member of the Industrial Workers of the World. 
He was convicted under the California criminal-syndicalism 


law in 1920, but did not begin to serve his term, set a: - 
years by the prison board, until 1926. Of 531 cases bro.» 
under the California statute there were 164 convictions, : 
there are now no prisoners under the law left in either §, 
Quentin or Folsom prisons, although Jack Beavert, bec; 

of some mental disorder, was sent to the State hespit; 

Talmadge when his sentence expired last April, and }y 
still held there. The prisons of the other States are ,, 
empty so far as convictions under sedition or anti-synd), 
ism laws go, which is reason for thankfulness, but it r 
not be forgotten that two groups of practically polit 
prisoners are still behind the bars—Mooney and Billing: 
California and the Centralia victims in Washington. A De 
tion for the parole of the latter men has just been der 
by the State board, but we are glad to note that the Py; 
Sound conference of the Methodist Episcopal church } 
voted to make an investigation of the case in spite of :; 
protest of the First Church in Centralia. In an editor 
entitled Sacco and Vanzetti—A Call for Action, publis: 
on August 22, we said there was no national organiza‘ 
fighting for the release of either Mooney and Billings 
the Centralia group. 
national organization working solely for such release. 


International Labor Defense, 80 East Eleventh Street, \4 


York City, has made the release of the California and Wa: 
ington prisoners one of its major efforts, and we understz: 
that steps are under way to organize a new national cc: 
mittee which shall devote itself solely to the release 
Mooney and Billings. 


OMMUNISTS ARE NOT ENTITLED to the protec: 
, of the Constitution in the opinion of various | 

police officers in Kansas, New Jersey, New York, 0} 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia where election meetin; 
of the Workers’ (Communist) Party have been broken 

or prohibited. In Nebraska the American Legion is try: 
to keep the Communist candidates off the ballot; in Pe: 
sylvania many Workers’ Party leaders have been arres: 
and charged with violation of the sedition act. 
disgraceful destruction of civil liberties has occurred in \: 
Bedford, Massachusetts, where police authorities decided 
suppress the Communist remnant of the great textile str: 
by sheer force of riot sticks. After the conservative unic 
ists had returned to work, Police Chief Samuel D. McLe 
instituted what he described as “a cleaning and sweeping. 
process” by arresting twenty-seven left-wing strikers 

charges of vagrancy and rioting. “We arrested person: 
he said, “who we know have not worked since April 16 
date when the strike began), and who have not satisfied 
as to their visible means of support.” 


New Bedford justice. 


ITH THE TREMENDOUS INCREASE of autom 


bile accidents our system of handling damage ca 
The cou 
calendars of our cities are as badly overcrowded as © 
“ambulam 
Justic 


by jury trial has become a national nuisance. 


streets and, nourished by the law’s delay, 
chasers” and claim agents feed upon the victims. 
Wasservogel of the New York Supreme Court has just ' 





We should have said there was — 


Since when must: 
American worker on strike have a visible means of suppor 
The Communists have called off their part of the New Be 
ford strike and the reign of police terror is over, but * 
action of Chief McLeod and the acceptance of his policy! 
the city will leave a permanent stain upon the record ' 
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ed an illuminating report on the legal aspects of the ac- 





. brou, . . : é 

ions. : jent industry in which he suggests—an idea we have 

th . ready discussed—that our larger cities might provide for 
ec Ny 


b rsonal injuries from automobiles by a special compensa- 
7 n law similar to workmen’s compensation laws, which 


Spits eae : 

nd } ould take most street injuries out of the courts. Justice 
ar  Biasservogel also suggests several important safeguards for 
weal ident victims who under the present system may be 


ploited by lawyers and claim agents. Compel the lawyer, 
, says, to make his settlement of a fee in the presence 
* the court and do not allow him to take more than one- 
ird of the damages (lawyers quite frequently take one- 
if). Also, make it compulsory for the damages to be 
pttled in the presence both of the court and of the in- 
red person so that the latter will be sure of his share of 
epayment. In regard to perjury in judicial cases Justice 
rasservogel believes that we have tried to punish it with 
ver-severe penalties. Juries do not like to send men to 
rison for several years for lying, but they are quite willing 
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tings jail them for a few months as an object lesson. 
fag V* HAIL THE NEW Nationalist Government of 
a x, China with mingled joy and skepticism. All friends 
d Wa x the Chinese revolution are glad that the Nationalist 
lerstammrea™ of political unity is at least nominally realized, for 
at oil pothing could be worse than perpetual civil war. Moreover, 
‘sh Bfhina is probably wise to choose as executive Chiang 
‘ ai-shek, who became head of the new government on Oc- 
tober 10 at Nanking. As Chinese generals go he is tol- 
me erable. He will have under his direction at Nanking all the 


: machinery necessary for a genuine civilian government, 


, O; 1 ith the best minds of young China cooperating through 
eetingame’ quasi-democratic committees of the Kuomintang. The 
Peet, question is: Will that civilian machinery really govern 
5 ton hina, and will it preserve any of the social ideals of the 
‘ Per Pevolution? It is at this point that skepticism overtakes 
tine as. Chiang Kai-shek seems to have renounced altogether 
1e mie’ dreams of social reconstruction advocated by Madame 
in Neen Yat-sen, Eugene Chen, and Wang Ching-wei at Han- 
ided qe”: He has brought into the new State Council five war 
» ate prds who, together with himself, control six great areas in 
~~ China, Chang Hsueh-liang in Manchuria, Feng Yu-hsiang 
McLee Honan, Yen Hsi-shan in Shansi, Li Chung-seu in Han- 
sia ow, Li Chai-sum in Canton, and Chiang himself in Nan- 
ie ing and Shanghai. The supreme test of the new Chinese 


fecime will be its ability to compel these six war lords to 
bevy a civilian government. 

or THE CANADIAN GOVERNMENT formed 
/Y the Canadian National Railways by merging the 
anadian Northern and Grand Trunk lines in 1922, to be 
ublicly owned and operated, there were those who insisted 
at the government had a white elephant on its hands. 
heir fears have turned out to be groundless. In the first 
even months of this year its gross earnings were $146,- 
605,000, as against $135,037,000 for the same period last 
year, a gain of 8.49 per cent. More important is the in- 
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uton'Btrease in net earnings—from $17,200,000 to $23,486,000, a 
tein of $5,288,000, or 29 per cent. One of the factors that 
‘ J lake this showing particularly interesting is the competi- 
adil ion between this government road and the Canadian Pa- 
rustit ific, a well-managed, privately owned system. At first the 
ast e’madian Pacific was in a better financial position—and 





Still is—but the Canadian National, as the figures indicate, 








is growing up with Canada. And Canada, apparently, 
profits by the rivalry; it costs the Canadian farmer on an 
average ten cents less per bushel to send wheat of Western 
Canada to ports of the Great Lakes than it costs the Ameri 
can farmer to send the wheat of Montana and North Da 
kota the same distance to our own lake ports. 


ARIE FEODOROVNA is dead—the 
p the most tragic figure amony the crowned heads. Not 
even the Empress Eugenie’s 
exceeds hers. Both were a 
that the path of glory leads 

14 


queens aS among peasants; that royalty 


“lady of tears,” 


chronicle of misery and grief 


if created to convince the world 


but to the grave as surely amony 


wears no talisman 
Denmark 


against sorrow. Born the Princess Dagmar of 


fate affianced her to the Czarevitch Nicholas of Russia 
and fate stole him 


from lung trouble a few weeks before the date for thei: 


away from her through his deat} 


marriage. In accordance with his dying request, she mar 
ried his brother on October 26, 1866. Fifteen vears 
the Czar Alexander II, her father-in-law, was assassinate 


by Nihilists as he was driving through the street 
Her own husband Alexander III died 


Petersburg. 

at the age of forty-nine. It was her son who was the la 
of the Romanov czars. It was her son to whom she o1 
said, “Nicholas, be Czar’; he who called the first Hay 


Conference for peace, whose statesmen later insured 
World War by mobilizing after their feeble Czar had ordered 
them to refrain. It was he who, with his whole family, wa 
murdered in that horrible cellar at Ekaterinburg. 
in her belief. To her end she was per 
in hiding. Before her collapsed the 
fabric, the great empire built of blood and tears and human 
misery that the Romanovs might rule and the aristocrat 
play in the splendor of their riches created by the backs of 
the mujiks. Only Denmark was left to her, and Maria 
Feodorovna returned to her ancestral home if not to her 
ancestral faith, but not until the war had ended and the 
revolution had plainly come to stay. And there she died. 


jaded that he | 


To | 1 . . , 9 
Whole great Russian 


LICE HAS FOUND A HOME aat last. Recently the 

world gasped to hear that Dr. Rosenbach of Philade}- 
phia, the prince of book buyers, had paid $75,000 for the 
manuscript of Lewis Carroll’s ‘‘Alice in Wonderland.” Alice 
was to be taken out of her native country, which had bid in 
vain to keep her, and exposed to the chill winds of an ocean 
voyage, the harsh stares of unfriendly aliens, the cold hands 
of a strange, un-British proprietor. Her affectionate friends 
in England were alarmed for her safety, but they need not 
have been, for it has been amply demonstrated that she ha 
friends in America as well who love her no less. Not only 
has Eldridge R. Johnson paid Dr. Rosenbach $150,000 for 
the three Alice items—the manuscript and two first edition 
—but Mr. Johnson has placed the books on exhibition at the 
Free Library in Philadelphia and will leave them there as 
long as sufficient persons seem to be interested in them. 
After that they will tour the country; almost every large 
city in the United States has begged that the manuscript be 
exhibited there while the tour goes on. When the trip 
around the country is over Alice will come home—to Moores- 
town, New Jersey, where Mr. Johnson will keep her safely 
and tenderly, one is sure, for the rest of his life. Not for 
the rest of Alice’s life, for book collectors do not live that 
long. Alice is at present sixty-three years old, but there is 
every indication that she will live forever. 
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The Real Issues of the Campaign 


HEY are forgotten—the real issues of the campaign. 
They have been thrust aside, pushed into the back- 
ground by issues created by the personality and the 
faith of one of the candidates. It is Rum, Romanism, and 
Tammany Hall (in place of Rebellion) of which we hear. 
It is an alarming, as well as a highly discouraging, phe- 
nomenon. We sympathize entirely with Nicholas Murray 
Butler’s admirable letter to Michael Williams, editor of the 
Commonweal, upon the religious hate and bigotry brought 


out by this campaign. President Butler said in part: 


Men and women who continue to call themselves Chris- 
tian, at their head great companies of those who for some 
inscrutable reason feel they have been divinely appointed to 
preach the gospel of Christ, are betraying that Lord and 
Master as truly as did Judas and denying Him as truly as 
did Peter. Men and women who with calm effrontery con- 
tinue to call themselves followers of Thomas Jefferson and 
believers in his political doctrines are daily contradicting 
by voice, by pen, and by deed the most fundamental of all 
the principles which that great philosopher taught... . 

To what a pass has the nation come when millions 
of those who have passed through the common schools, and 
many of them also through institutions of higher educa- 
tion, are still the willing weapons of a religious hate and a 
malice that are as immoral as they are un-Christian and 
anti-American! 


The bringing up of these issues has put into the back- 
ground the fundamental principles upon which the cam- 
paign ought to be fought. There is only one candidate who 
has been steadily pounding upon the economic questions 
which the public ought to be discussing, upon the question 
of the control of the government of this country by organ- 
ized wealth. He, it is needless to say, is Norman Thomas. 
One may agree with the Socialist platform or one may not, 
but the fact is that it alone continues the fight which was 
also waged in varying degrees and on different platforms 
by Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson in 1912. It 
matters, of course, profoundly if we are going to slip back 
into an age of bigotry and religious hate and passion. We 
thoroughly respect those who find this the paramount con- 
sideration in the campaign. But at bottom remains the 
question which will not be denied: Shall the people rule in 
America, or shall the corporations and their tools, the 
bosses? This question is eternal until it is answered 
aright. If it is thrust into the background now, it merely 
means a delay in facing it, for faced it must be. 

In an artificially stimulated and maintained prosperity 
we are declining to grapple with fundamental economic 
conditions. The condition of the woolen and cotton indus- 
tries, the serious unemployment, are glossed over by Mr. 
Hoover and his associates, or they are misrepresented, as 
Secretary Davis has misstated the question of unemploy- 
ment. The coal industry is, if anything, in greater chaos, 
and there is no leadership from within or without. In the 
field of water-power the country faces an issue of stupen- 
dous import. Shall the last of our great natural resources 
be utilized for private profit, or shall they be reserved, de- 
veloped, and if necessary managed, directed, and operated 
by governmental authority? 


In the railroad field no one knows where he stand: 
certainly not the railroads. The merger program sponsor 
by the recent Congressional act has been the subject 
endless hearings and debates. It has progressed not ¢; 
step. The oil industry cries out itself for a dictator , 
shall limit production, stop the frightful waste, the 
competition, the over-supply in a business which a coufi@ 
of years ago was reported to be so near extinction as 
menace the continuance of the automobile. Everybody x 
mits that the prosperity of the farmers is the very essey 
of a sound economic life, and yet neither of the leadi:fg 
candidates has advanced a really constructive suggestion. 

But leaving these basic economic problems, there » 
great human issues about which almost nobody speaks 
greater economic security for the worker, to be obtains 
through old-age pensions, insurance against sickness, ac 
dent, and unemployment; and in still other ways. Ye 
after year has passed since Secretary Hoover called his Co: 
ference on Unemployment in 1921, but we are wholly wi: 
out provision to meet another emergency. Our lawmake 
can draft laws to make Wall Street safe for the most ¢ 
gantic speculation in modern times, but no one can draw 
bill to provide machinery to function when millions are 
of employment. No one is planning, outside of the Sociai 
Party, for greater industrial democracy and greater e 
nomic justice. It is only now, nearly at the end of : 
Presidential campaign, that the leading candidates have } 
gun to discuss at length the protective tariff—that gre 
source of corruption, that great machinery for the creati 
of economic injustice, that great creator of privilege. 

Then there are the vast issues of war and peace, wi: 
all their ramifications. The invasion of foreign countr: 
by American troops, our relationship to the other natio: 
of the earth, the foreign debt to us—can anyone say wi 
a straight face that these vital questions, which may mei 
life or death to hundreds of thousands of American b 
have been adequately discussed in this campaign? ( 
tainly not by the two major parties. Governor Smith h: 
kept almost as far from the Caribbean as from the Neg 
problem in the South, and neither he nor Mr. Hoover h 
had one word to say about the disenfranchisement of m: 
lions of our fellow-citizens. Mr. Hoover is concerned w:: 
our outward safety. Like the Czar of Russia and Kais 
Wilhelm he has put his faith in military and naval defen 
and then has subscribed to the crassest possible policy 
isolation and of national selfishness. 

A thousand wrongs in American life cry out to hiz 
heaven for redress, but we are told to consider how ri 
and how happy we are, and how we can add to that hap; 
ness and prosperity at the expense of other peoples. An 
even this prospect is overshadowed by the steam and smo: 
engendered by the fires of religious hate, bigotry, and pre): 
dice. Those are right who declare that the battle for pe 
sonal liberty, for freedom of conscience and thought, mu 
be fought anew in every generation. It will be fought ov 


and so will the struggle as to whether the United Stata 


is to be the property of a favored few or of the great mas 
of the American people whose labor and whose toil cre?’ 
the wealth that we have. 
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OW long will the Scripps-Howard newspapers con- 
tinue to support Herbert Hoover? in- 
: credible that editors who supported La Follette in 
94 should now engage in a national campaign for a candi- 
mte who is opposed to every progressive ideal which led 

Follette to break with the Republican Party. If these 
miitors had changed principles with the new allegiance, 
cir position would be more comprehensible, but they have 
Hearst with all 

e vagaries of his temperamental career never made him- 
~]f more ridiculous than the Scripps-Howard editors have 
ye in trying to picture Hoover as a liberal on the power 
issue after his speech in Tennessee. 

In his address at Elizabethton Hoover said not a word 
bout Muscle Shoals, although it is a leading issue in the 
@mpaign and Tennessee was the logical place for a commit- 
pent. He deplored government intervention in business 
and praised our regulation as adequate to meet abuses. 
Coolidge himself could not have made a speech more satisfy- 

g to Samuel Insull and the National Electric Light Asso- 
¢iation. Edward J. Meeman of the Scripps-Howard Knox- 
ville News-Sentinel hit upon one sentence which read: 


It seems 


There are local instances where the government must 
enter the business field as a by-product of some great 
major purpose, such as improvement in navigation, flood- 
control, scientific research, or national defense, but they 
do not violate the general policy to which we should adhere. 

Mr. Meeman asked Hoover if Muscle Shoals was one of 
the “local instances.” Mr. Hoover said that it was. Where- 
npon the wires of the Scripps-Howard newspapers all over 
the country hummed with jubilation. ‘Herbert Hoover,” 
faid the New York Telegram, “has strengthened his hold 
ppon liberal voters by declaring for continued government 
ownership and operation of Muscle Shoals.” 

Mr. Hoover immediately went into conference with his 
advisers and produced a statement which revealed his real! 
attitude. He had been correctly quoted, but the inference 
Rbout government operation was pure moonshine. “There 
is no question of government ownership about Muscle 
Bhoals,” he said, “as the government already owns both 
the power and the nitrate plants.” He declined to utter 
B syllable about short-term leasing or government operation, 
tr the Norris bill for government development of Muscle 
Shoals which Congress had passed and Coolidge had killed 
by a pocket veto. 

What should the Scripps-Howard papers have done? 
For four years they had been assailing Coolidge for his 
Muscle Shoals policy, and now their own favorite had made 
a statement which, as the New York Herald Tribune said, 
was accepted as being in line with the refusal of Presi- 
dent Coolidge to sign the Norris government-ownership 
bill.” The thing to have done would have been to tell their 
readers in plain language what had happened: Hoover had 
mot said one word to indicate that he believed in the gov- 
ernment operation of Muscle Shoals, which was the crux 
of the whole problem and the thing which the Scripps- 
‘Howard papers stood for. 

Instead of doing this the Scripps-Howard papers came 


Hoover and the Scripps-Howard Press 


out on the two following days with editorials hailing 
Hoover’s indorsement of the government ownership of 
Muscle Shoals as a significant “public stand.” “Govern 
ment ownership of such a vast enterprise as Muscle Shoals,” 
said the New York Telegram, “is the nation’s safeguard 
against extortionate exploitation by the private-power in- 
terests—power being a natural monopoly and thereby sub 
ject to the instincts of greed to which private initiative is 
heir.” Not a word to indicate that the power interests also 
accept the government ownership of Muscle S} 3s and that 
all they want is the right to exploit on their n terms 
the development which the people have paid for. On Oct 

ber 13, 1927, the twenty-six papers of this chain carried a 


letter signed by Robert P. Scripps summarizing the Scripps 


Howard platform for the campaign. The platform demanded 
that the United States recognize its position ember 
of a community of nations looking toward reduction 
armaments, that civil liberties should be protected, that 
sumptuary and so-called “moral” levislation st} be re 
stricted, that public interest should be made paramount in 
electric-power development with honest experiments in yg 
ernment operation, and that the oil-lease corruption should 
be officially condemned. 

Where does Hoover stand in regard to these policies? 
He does not champion the League of Nations or a genera! 
disarmament program; he has nothing to say against the 


Administration’s invasion of Nicaragua; he is silent on 
Tom Mooney, Centralia, and the widespread destruction of 
civil liberties in time of strike; he is siding with the die- 
hards in “moral” legislation; he opposes government opera- 
tion of water-power systems and declares that State regula- 
tion is adequate to control the power trust; he has never 
officially or specifically repudiated Fall, Doheny, Sinclair, 
and Hays. How long will the Scripps-Howard papers run 
with the hare and hunt with the 


The Authors of Books 


HEN Thackeray read “Jane Eyre” he wanted to see 
Charlotte Bronté, for he supposed the author of 
this novel to be a highly interesting person. And 

from her letters, as well as from the information about 
her very remarkable family that we now have, we know 
her to have been interesting. But Thackeray, after long 
delays and many hesitations on the part of Miss 
got her into his house one evening for dinner only to dis- 
cover that it was quite impossible to converse with her. 
Not only was she so impressed by him that her tongue 
became tied; she was no talker anyway, and after a pain- 
ful hour the author of “Vanity Fair” slipped away to his 
club, leaving the others who bore his name to struggle 
with the silence and the social ineptitude of the author of 
“Jane Eyre.” 

It is an old story. We have heard of a brilliant Amer- 
ican editor who, having introduced a promising Western 
novelist to the public through his pages and having en- 
joyed his correspondence with her at a distance of some 


hounds? 


Don 
Bronte, 
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1,100 miles, rejoiced at the news that at last she was travel- 
ing to New York. He made sure that she should come to his 
office and go out with him for lunch. The only trouble was 
that they had nothing to say to each other, and that in 
consequence she seemed dull—as doubtless he did also. 

It is an old story that we seem never to remember 
when a new occasion arises. We are perennially deceived 
by what is known as the personality of an author into 
believing that this personality clings to his person as well 
as to his page. We make too much of the fact that 
a few famous writers have been famous talkers to boot; 
as, for example, Ben Jonson, Samuel Johnson, Byron, 
Shelley, Coleridge, Carlyle, Wilde, and Shaw. For these 
there have been hosts that entirely lacked the power to 
convince anyone that they could have produced their books 
through other means than magic. The nothing that we 
know about Shakespeare makes us suspicious that this 
man who peopled so vast and picturesque a world of 
people was no person in himself, was disappointing to meet, 
was quite dumb perhaps when called upon to speak. While 
Aeschylus and Sophocles moved easily in the society of 
Athens and became popular personages, Euripides seems 
to have been a retiring poet who made little or no im- 
pression. Chaucer was described by himself, and pictured 
by a contemporary artist, as one who kept his eyes on 
the ground and said few words—none of them, it is pos- 
sible, inspiring. There is a long list of literary figures 
who could not have charmed audiences with their tongues 
if they had desired; they had impediments in their speech. 
This is true of two of the greatest living English novelists, 
as it was true of good-natured Oliver Goldsmith. And who 
of those who in this century were fortunate enough to catch 
an occasional midnight glimpse of the valetudinarian Marcel 
Proust in Paris—he nursed his asthma in a sealed and 
padded room out of which he went only in the middle of a 
clear night—could have had the slightest inkling of the mas- 
terpiece he was painfully bringing to birth out of the deep 
memories he marshaled with some mysterious strength. 

We are not saying, of course, that every writer will 
be disappointing when come across in the flesh, but only 
that there is no rule in the matter—and no necessary con- 
nection whatever between the arts of literature and con- 
versation. If one’s favorite novelist is like his books, so 
much the better perhaps; but we do not advise the de- 
voted reader to seek that author out. Many have gone to 
hear their heroes and heroines lecture, and most of these 
have been bewildered by the stupidity of the performance. 
Artists notoriously have little to say about their work. 
And this is proper, since we are coming more and more 
to understand the processes by which the work is pro- 
duced. It issues, one discovers in many cases, from a 
personality which is not, strictly speaking, the author's 
personality at all, or in any event is purely an artistic 
personality. Artists surprise themselves by what they 
write, and are not lying when they insist that they do not 
know where their ideas, words, and characters come from. 
A little more belief in the classic doctrine of inspiration 
would save our hero-hunters much pain and disillusion. 

So we hope that there will be an end some day to 
the tiresome exploitation by publishers and booksellers of 
literary persons who in this public sense do not exist. We 
can wish for these persons nothing nicer, we think, than 
neglect—and the right to go on working at their books, 
which we in our turn shall praise or blame merely as books. 





Mussolini the Humoris 


REMIER MUSSOLINI has just interviewed the « 
P tors of all the Fascist newspapers in Rome, and 
shown himself a better dictator than journalist, & 
a better humorist than either. His suggestions must }; 
caused his hearers to writhe, the more because he is ;; 
position to see that his slightest wish is carried out. “S 
newspapers,” said the Duee, 
feel the need to inform their readers that “A young pr 
fessor shoots his wife,” as though this was of interes: 
to anyone except the professor’s janitor and his immedia: >. 
relations. Other papers dish up again for the thousandt: 
time the mystery of Prince Rudolph at Mayerling, an: 
others reprint to the point of nausea stories about th: 
American colored dancer, Josephine Baker, or the so-calle:BWiD! 
“Black Venus.” All this is harmful to the education 
the masses. 
The education of the masses, “great national problems’ 
these should be Fascist news features, and the stuff of + 
headlines. If the public craves sensational stories ab 
colored dancers, cure them of this childish taste by a dit 
cussion of the Italian state and a veneration—not too hig! 
colored—of the Duce himself. For, in a most empha: 
sense, Mussolini is the state, he is Fascism, he is—and ju!t 
would not deny it—Italy. 
Nor was the great man any less forthright on the s 
ject of freedom of the press. It is not reported that : 
editors sat up in their chairs and gasped; probably t: 
are by now incapable of surprise. But they listened to th 
y "* arenen*-ons that Fascist tyranny suffocates th: §@* 
freedom of the press no longer receive any credit. Th 
Italian press is the freest in the whole world. . . . Italiar §HIis 
journalism is free because it serves only one cause ani §the 
one regime. It is free because within the limits allowed 
law it can exercise, and does exercise, the functions of con. BMr. 
trol and criticism and propulsion. . . . They [Fascist jour. reve 
nalists] do not await orders day by day. They have thes: 
orders in their consciences. for 
In other words, tie a horse up with a short rope, bedigort 
him over the nose if necessary, and it is altogether like! peo 
that he will not only turn docile but act as if he enjoye bell 
doing so. The Italian press is free—to praise Fascism; t:: on 
Italian press is free—to extol the glories of Italy undfge: 
Mussolini; the Italian press is free—to offer every insu Bgie 
to foreign states that the Italian army makes possible, :Bf : 
editorialize with the utmost braggadocio about Italy’s plan§}is 
for world domination, the advent of the new empire (Bo : 
the Caesars. But let a newspaper editor or news write—gar 
native or foreign, doubt this program in the columns of High 
newspaper printed in Italy and he and his paper are doome§ auc 
to extinction—he to jail or to the islands of exile, or :§0r: 
constant surveillance at home, the paper going to the han(f}e. 
of some Fascist who hears orders in his conscience withov' fof 
having to be told them. prc 
Mussolini made one more request of his editors: The 
should not, he begged, use exaggerated praise when spea! 
ing of himself. “For instance,” he said, “anyone can sa 
that as a player of a violin I am a very mediocre amateur 
As a violin player, then, he is an amateur: as a novelis 
as a recently reprinted novel shows, he is hardly tha 
But his forte is humor. 
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port from liberals.” 

They are smooth stones like those which David gath- 
.d in the brook and no man in difficulties does well to 
t his weight upon them. Surely at the present time 
here ought to be a liberal revolt against the personality and 
asand:: Mecies of Herbert Hoover. His program is a complete 
1g, pe udiation of all the things which progressives have held 
out th.lear and yet there is no rumble of marching men nor any 
o-calle;qpwinging cloud to indicate that the liberals have taken up 
tion o‘fgyms and are moving to defend the right. 

As usual the ranks are facing in several directions. 
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blems’ Mertain liberal forces remain with Herbert Hoover. The 
ff of :ripps-Howard newspapers, for instance, support the Re- 
23 abofgmblican candidate because, as far as I can gather, of some 
y a dgptuitive feeling that the man can’t possibly be as stuffy as 
0 higifs speeches. Curiously enough Mr. Hoover has been singu- 
mphaaely successful in making crumbs suffice to comfort vast 
—and qmultitudes of his supporters. Not since the miracle of 
aves and fishes has any large group of people been able to 
the « Mgpbsist on so little. 
that + Certain believers in modification of the Volstead Act 
ly ¢hgstill follow in the train of Hoover for no better reason than 


to thgthat he called Prohibition an experiment. Since the man 
es th, gaas not advocated that every agriculturist be boiled in oil 

|}, (Borah and others insist that he is friendly to the farmers. 
talian His vaguest word on water power is sufficient to convince 
e ani §the Scripps-Howard forces that all the more rational impli- 
red by Beations of his words are actually not true and that when 
f con. Mr. Hoover is done with campaign necessities he will stand 
jour Prevealed as a man of foresight and of courage. 


thes: But after all who am I to endeavor to create a creed 
sfor liberals? There is no Pope for progressives nor any 
e, Degort of clearing house. It is entirely possible that to some 


r likefigeople Herbert Hoover may seem a spear thrust against the 
njoyebelly of privilege and corruption. By what process of rea- 
m ; tigoning such a decision can be reached I do not know. How- 
undf@ver, no barriers can justly be set against those who con- 
insufgeientiously ship with the Fighting Quaker. I listened once 
ble, ‘ff an Irish orator who was speaking for peace and unity in 
3 plan§his distressed country. Although a Catholic and a champion 
ire (B@f the Republic he tried to prove that there was no neces- 
writegary breach between himself and the men of Ulster. Brand- 
S of #ithing his arms above his head he declared to an enraptured 
oomtBgudience, “I have never said an unkind word against the 
or ‘# Orangemen, ignorant, bigoted, and deluded though they may 


hanifbe.” And some such blessing I would wish upon the heads 
ithov' fof all those who follow Hoover and still call themselves 

progressives. 

The: Having snapped at one hand which feeds me I might 
spear go on to say that the nature of support given by The Nation 
n sa'fto Al Smith is hardly such as to encourage any man to face 
‘eur. Ba hostile world with nothing but liberals at his back. In the 
velisi ease of The Nation the choice is not easy. Much can be said 


to justify the liberal who votes for Norman Thomas. And 
that “much” should be said and reiterated. After all it is 
in character for a liberal to see both sides of any question. 








aid of the party. 








It Seems to Heywood Broun 


However, he should not emulate the donkey 


haystacks, could not move in either directio 


tendency amony progressives to vive so much time to the 
weighing of candidates that the election is over and done 
with before they have reached a decision to take any effec 


tive action. 

I do not contend that Smith is the ideal leader to bring 
us all to a new freedom. None can deny he is a practical 
politician and that he has come up from city streets through 
the aid of Tammany. 
ally to say that he could hardly have risen from that lowls 
estate through the help of any 
children of darkness are more energetic and up and cominy 
than the children of light. But anybody who thinks that 


At this point I might interrupt cynic 


reform oryanization The 


Smith was swallowed by the Tiger which he rode is simpl 
unobservant. Al has carved the animal as neatly as Mowy! 
skinned the big beast in the first Jungle Book. It is pre 
posterous to think of Smith taking orders from Ol!van 
The leader of the Hall functions in name only WV 
Al cracks the whip Tammany will play dead and also r 


over. 

However, this digression gets me away from one of 
chief complaints against the liberals. 
hell should be reserved for Borah who has gone complete! 
regular. But then I never did think of Borah as truly a 
liberal. He was always a man to quit cold when he hit the 
line of scrimmage. It is against better men than Borah 
that I complain. Where does Norris stand now that the 
fight has begun and where is young La Follette? 
they have given support to Smith but it is wholly of a neva 
tive character. They have not come out for Hoover. They 
have, it is true, expressed sharp disagreement with cer- 
tain of his policies. But when a man belongs upon the bar- 
ricade it is a little disheartening to find him sitting on the 
fence. 

To an enormous extent liberalism in America has been 
nothing more than a policy of negation. This does not seem 
to me unimportant. During a Coolidge era it is well that 
there should be some to keep on sniping even when there 
is no possibility of victory in a pitched battle. Frankly | 
do not think there is the slightest chance for victory now. 
Hoover is deservedly the favorite at three to one and the 
odds are likely to go higher. But political developments in 
America do not depend alone on victories. Most good 
causes have been won by progress made in spite of many 
reverses. Little by little right comes to its own innings. 
And when, pray, did liberals ever win a clean-cut victory 
without first taking many a licking? What are they afraid 
of now—Norris and La Follette and the others? It will! not 
do for each liberal simply to save his own skin and a local 
ticket. 

A rousing vote for Smith will make it possible to elect 
a progressive in 1932 but if the Governor of New York goes 
down to crushing defeat in November there will be little 
reason to expect anybody to stand for office on a liberal 
ticket for the next ten years. Nor would there be much 
reason why anybody should. Liberals can’t always be lone 
wolves. Now is the time for all good men to come to the 
HEYWOOD BROUN 
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The ‘‘Race to the South Pole” 


By EARL HANSON 


HEN the winter’s Antarctic show is over and the 

\ two explorers, Byrd and Wilkins, have returned, 
one of them will have the honor, as far as the public 

is concerned, of being the first to fly to the South Pole, while 
the other will be a sort of also-ran, a second-best who was 
too slow or too unlucky or both. It makes no difference that 
Wilkins will probably not fly within a hundred miles of the 
pole, as he purposely went nowhere near the North Pole this 
year. To those whose knowledge of him is casual, he is 
that British fellow who got some publicity for being the first 
to fly over the North Pole from America to Europe. The 
fact that Amundsen, Nansen, and Stefansson, most of the 
Arctic men, and most of the world’s geographers and navi- 
gators proclaim his flight the greatest Arctic flight ever 
made has been largely forgotten because it was not the first. 

Let him complete his Antarctic flight before Com- 
mander Byrd completes his, and he will be hailed in half the 
newspapers in the United States as being the first to fly 
over the South Pole, thereby putting considerable tarnish on 
Byrd’s golden crown—even if Byrd actually does become the 
only expedition commander to reach that mathematical point 
by airplane. 

Both Byrd and Wilkins are perfectly aware of this, and 
I believe that both must also be aware that the glory of 
being the first to ride in an airplane over that particular 
country must at best be somewhat shopworn after several 
people have traveled over it on foot. But both are perfectly 
helpless. They can only announce their plans, voice their 
protests, go ahead with their work, and let the public, or at 
least the newspapers that claim to exist by virtue of know- 
ing exactly what the public wants, keep on talking about 
the epic race to the South Pole and distribute the glory 
after the thing is done. And both are perfectly helpless, 
too, in that they must pay a certain amount of attention to 
their giory. To an explorer the word is synonymous with 
publicity, and without publicity he has the devil’s own time 
raising money for expeditions. 

Commander Byrd has definitely announced that he 
wants to fly to the South Pole over approximately the same 
route that Amundsen followed on foot, from the Ross Bar- 
rier and probably the Bay of Whales; also that he and his 
staff want to tackle some of the more pressing scientific 
problems that remain to be solved in the Antarctic. Sir 
Hubert Wilkins intends to fly from Deception Island, off 
Graham Land, to the Ross Sea, over absolutely unknown 
territory, keep his eyes open on the way, and pick out a 
possible site for a future meteorological observatory. Wil- 
kins is embarking on a reconnaissance flight as the begin- 
ning of a program that will cover years of careful observa- 
tion. 3yrd has announced nothing for the future. His 
Antarctic work, as far as we know, will begin and end with 
this one expedition. 


In Commander Byrd we have the highest type of “mod- 
ern explorer,” one who is a genius at raising funds for large 
expeditions, who leaves no stone unturned to insure the 
safety of himself and his men. His two ships, the City of 
New York and the Eleanor Bolling, are on their way South, 











manned by the eighty expedition-members and loaded , 
some thousand tons of materials and supplies—planes, f 
clothing, houses, motor-sleds, dogs, a completely equip: 
staff of radio experts, tons of coal, and indoor game: 
everything that science and enthusiasm can provide to m; 
his expedition safe, sane, and comfortable. He himse!! 
few of his scientists, and the remainder of his supplies h: 
just left from the West coast on the whaler Larsen, to } 
the expedition in New Zealand. For every phase of : 
work he has a separate expert, assisted by several volunt 
workers. Everything is carefully planned, every con: 
gency provided for. As far as anybody can tell, only « 
big factor must remain untested until the time of act 
trial—the moral factor. Will the expedition hold togethe: 
Will the volunteer-workers be amenable to discipline? \W 






the scientists cooperate or will each jealously protect his ov 


field of endeavor as the most important in the whole ; 
Byrd himself lacks one other thing—experience in liv: 
and traveling in polar regions. 
to be sure, but he did his living on ships. It is not sof 
tunate that in case of serious trouble, in case it is necessa: 
for him to walk back to the base after a forced landing, 
may be necessary for somebody else to tell the commané: 
how to proceed, and how to keep from freezing to death. 

In Wilkins we have exactly the opposite. He has «: 
down his equipment to an absolute minimum and mi 
depend on himself and his knowledge and experience to ‘ 
the work and pull him out of difficulties. He and Eiels 
are taking two planes and two extra men. The expedit! 
has just been transported as passengers and freight on 
Munson liner to Montevideo. On October 24 they will s: 
on the steamer Victoria to the Antarctic. As in this year 
Arctic flight there will be no base-ship and almost no grour 
organization. The extra plane will be along principally for t: 
sake of its parts interchangeable with those of the oth 
and possibly useful as spares. The flight from one sector: 
the Antarctic to the other will be made without enou 
gasoline to enable the men to fly back again. They mu 
depend on a chance whaler to take them home from the Ro: 
Sea. Even their communication facilities are poor, for W: 
kins has repeatedly demonstrated that the best of radio se: 
is liable to be of no use to him in emergencies because 
himself is at best a poor radio technician. Most of the la! 
and all of the scientific work will have to be done by Wilki: 
and EHielson, and in case of a forced landing they will ha‘ 
to walk out alone and unassisted—over the windiest, one 
the coldest, and probably the most lifeless region in t! 
world. His plans are an enormous, almost an arroga! 
demonstration of self-confidence. Even the Royal G: 
graphical Society, in presenting him with a gold medal f 
his brilliant achievements in Arctic flying, saw fit to gi' 
with it an anxious word of warning about the necessity 
providing for possible trouble. 

I am not so certain that Wilkins is not better provid 
for possible trouble than any other explorer in the fie 
today. He has not only the necessary psychological qua! 
ties, a keen, active mind that functions perfectly in the fac 
of seeming disaster, but the experience as well. He he 


He has flown in the Arc 
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Map showing Wilkins’s projected course (==——==) and Byrd's 


spent years in the Arctic and the Antarctic, on land and on 
sea-ice, living and traveling with Stefansson and Shackel- 
ton under all conceivable conditions, flying, walking, travel- 
ing with dogs, summer and winter, sometimes “lost,” in 
fair weather and foul. He was thoroughly trained in the 
technique of polar life and travel by Stefansson—probably 
the greatest expert in the world today on these subjects, not 
excluding his own teachers, the Eskimos themselves. 

And Wilkins and his methods have been tested. In 
1927 he and Eielson, without more equipment than they 
will take to the South, came down on the sea-ice a hundred 
miles north of Alaska and walked to safety in some eighteen 
days without trouble or fuss. The whole world on the other 
hand knows what happened to the Nobile expedition when 
it crashed only twenty-two miles from land. 

If we regard the Wilkins-Byrd performance as a race, 
the betting must be about even. But barring accident it 
must be preponderantly in favor of Wilkins. Commander 
3yrd’s million-dollar expedition is too ponderous, too clut- 
tered up with materials and safety plans and specialized 
experts who are still absolute greenhorns under polar con- 
ditions, to give him a real chance for speed. Barring acci- 
dents it seems inevitable that Wilkins will sneak out under 
syrd’s nose and complete his program before the Americans 
get a real start. The fact that Wilkins is planning to end 
his flight on the Ross Barrier, in the immediate vicinity of 
Byrd’s camp and perhaps in the camp itself, makes the pros- 
pect all the more dramatic. 


Let us, on the other hand, admit the accident. If any- 


thing happens to Byrd while away from his camp, he can 
be aided by his own organization. He will have a splendid 
radio in his plane and a radio engineer to operate it. He 
will have several more planes that can go out and locate him, 
and if necessary dog teams and tractors to go and bring 
him back. Let him crash one plane and he will have three 
others in which to fly to the pole. 

If Wilkins crashes somewhere on the 
nent, there are only two things he can do. One of them is 
to sit by his radio and pound out S O S calls as Nobile did 
this year, and to wait for his other plane him, provided 
it is still intact. The other is to pack the needed belong 
ings on his back or on a sled improvised from a plane-ski 
and to walk to the coast. Once there, being an expert hunter, 
he can probably get enough seals and birds for fuel and 
food to last him and Eielson indefinitely 
picks them up. The chances are that he 
His record does not lead one to suppose that he 
others into the task, extremely hazardous to inexperienced 
men, of going in to find him. 

There is of course another possibility, wit 
twist as far as a race is concerned. That is that Byrd 
would go to “rescue” Wilkins. On second thought I would 
call it a probability. Let us grant Wilkins all the knowledge 
and experience a man can have to make flicient, 
let us grant that his skill gives him absolute safety if only 
he comes down with a sound pair of legs. In the event of a 
crash, Byrd would still fly out to give him a lift, 
that is what any decent human being would do. 
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Most present-day work in the Antarctic must be re- 
garded as so much laboratory work, as research in abstract 
science. It is perhaps because it is difficult for the public 
to understand, or difficult for a newspaper reporter to point 
out, the value of abstract knowledge to our modern life that 
the adventurous and sporting sides of exploration are played 
up so much. The value of scientific research is only proved 
in the light of future applications and those who are not 
prophets must take it on faith. We can point out a few of 
the many questions that remain unanswered regarding the 
Antarctic; our children and grandchildren may be able to 
point out the benefits derived from the fact that they are 
answered. The mere fact that here we have a continent as 
large as the United States and Mexico together, and almost 
totally unknown, is a challenge that must be met. 

But some of the tasks of Byrd and Wilkins do have 
direct application to our own lives. Through such efforts 
as Nansen’s in the Polar sea, Mawson’s in the Antarctic, and 
Hobb’s in Greenland the world is only lately beginning to 
realize that the weather near the poles has a tremendous 
influence on the weather in inhabited countries, and that no 
really accurate method of weather forecasting can be worked 
out until polar meteorology is fully observed. Wilkins’s 
program then, of eventually establishing some twelve meteor- 
ological stations on the Antarctic continent, is of impor- 
tance to every farmer and every navigator in the world, 
and especially to his countrymen, the Australians. For few 
if any countries are under the influence of Antarctic 
weather as Australia. 

There is one major geographical problem that Wilkins 
may be able to clear up by traveling close to the pole: 
Is Antarctica really a continent, or it is an archipelago of 
islands, perhaps a group of two large islands? The moun- 
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Austria’s 


Mr. Gedye's article was written a week before the 
demonstration in Wiener Neustadt on October 7 which, con- 
trary to expectations, was entirely peaceful although accom- 


panied by the arrest of some 200 Communists. | 


Vienna, October 1 

HE long-anticipated crisis in the matter of the So- 

cialist and Fascist armed bodies in Austria (to which 

reference has been made more than once in these 
columns) definitely confronts the country. It has not come 
in the anticipated form of a coup d’etat but in the typically 
Austrian form of an elaborately staged opening act of 
civil war, with date announced well in advance, with the 
aid of the state railways sought by and accorded to the con- 
tending parties (for whom special trains will be run to 
bring them into the necessary dangerous conjunction on 
October 7 at Wiener Neustadt), and with a strong body of 
militarized gendarmerie and probably also of troops in at- 
tendance to keep the ring if that prove possible. No theatri- 
cal production could have had a better press agent than the 
“Austrian Civil War” has automatically acquired, and the 
world’s critics in the shape of war and special correspond- 
ents, together with photographers and film men, will, thanks 
to the world-famous Austrian Gemiitlichkeit, be able to 


ow 


—— 


tains in the American sector are distinctly related, in roc} 
structure, to the Andes; those in the Australian sector ar 
entirely different, being similar to the Australian rock: 
Are these two kinds of rocks joined together or are th 
separated by a sea channel, running perhaps from tbh. 
Wedell Sea to the Ross Sea? Wilkins’s flight may definite! 
dispose of the term Antarctic Continent as his flight thi: 
year definitely did away with Crocker Land and Bradle 
Land in the Arctic. It would take many flights in mar 
regions to confirm the continent. 

Byrd’s scientific plans are somewhat more refined an 
fundamental. His scientists will undoubtedly ad 
greatly to our knowledge of the zoology and bacteriology o; 
that almost lifeless region. They will endeavor to make a; 
close a study of the geology as possible. It is not likely tha: 
they will miss as many glorious chances as Amundsen did, 
to bring back carefully selected and well-annotated rock 
specimens. They may find enormous coal deposits and valu- 
able fossils as Shackelton did, proving that the ice age did 
not always hold sway down there. They will carry on ex. 
periments to determine if the ice is receding or gaining or 
standing still, if the ice age is gaining or losing in intensity 
Byrd’s experts will attempt to measure the thickness of the 
ice with an adaptation of the sonic depth-finder. They wil! 
study the aurora, perhaps attempt anew to explain it, and 
certainly to draw quantitative conclusions as to its effect 
on radio-static. 

Whether or not that enormous land mass around th: 
South Pole ever becomes really “useful” to us, whether or 
not it will ever become a source of wealth and therefore 
habitable, remains for the future to decide. But the future 
will base its decision on the work of the present, on the 
results gained by such men as Wilkins and Byrd. 


less 


Fascists 


. GEDYE 


arrive on the scene well before the production, having trav- 
eled down in comfort and selected hotels at leisure. How 
different to last year’s riots on July 15, when those not 
resident or accidentally in Vienna, found themselves cut off 
from all possibility of reaching the scene of action (thanks 
to the transport strike) until the “story” was at an end. 

It is certainly well for Austria that if the crisis had to 
come, it should have had all this preliminary discussion and 
advertisement, for with the eyes of the world upon them, 
both sides will be trying to secure the best possible press. 
But one cannot refrain from asking whether it need really 
have got as far as this at all. If the situation had to be 
summed up from the point of view of allotting blame, one 
might say that the Socialists began it, but that they have 
been long outstripped by the Fascists in dangerous folly. The 
Socialist force, the Republikanische Schutzbund, grew di- 
rectly out of the Revolution. The Volkswehr, the army that 
took over the name and a fraction of the duties of the Aus- 
trian Imperial Army, was definitely “captured for social- 
ism” at the time of chaos which followed the dissolution of 
Imperial Austria. Political propaganda on a large scale 
went on regularly in the army, which was eventually organ- 
ized in two camps, bourgeois and socialist, both being offi- 
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gially recognized. In view of the success of the bourgeois 
parties in securing a footing in the army, and of the Allied 
imitation of its strength, the Republikanische Schutzbund, 
g non-official body of trained and disciplined men, wa 
started by the Socialist Party. They were supposed to be 
ynarmed, and never paraded with arms, but in point of fact 
both they and the Frontkampfer Monarchist and Nationalist 
jrregulars are known to have secured considerable stocks of 
small arms—unlimited pistols and revolvers, very large 
stocks of rifles, and a certain quantity of machine-guns. 

Side by side with their unacknowledged function of 
providing a Socialist Praetorian Guard, the Schutzbund 
began to perform very useful duties. At all big political 
demonstrations, particularly on the occasion of protest 
marches through the streets of Vienna, the members of the 
Schutzbund were on duty in their capacity of Ordner—a 
kind of unofficial trades-union police. Their uniforms gave 
them authority, they had learned discipline, they could obey 
as well as issue an order, and they were accorded a ready 
obedience and cheerful cooperation by the non-uniformed 
vorkers whom they accompanied. In view of the peril of 
plundering in the days of starvation in Vienna, it is diffi- 
ult to say that the Schutzbund has been nothing but a 
langer to the state. But from the start their existence as 

military formation—even apart from the possession of 
arms—was in flat contradiction of the disarmament clauses 
of the Treaty of St. Germain. In consequence of the Aus- 
trian failure to disband both the Schutzbund and their ene- 
mies, the Hakenkreuzler, the Frontkampfer, and other Na- 
tionalist armed irregulars (as well as on account of the ob- 
stinate resistance of the Austrian munition factories to the 
demands for the destruction of munition-making machin- 
ery), Allied Control, under the slightly more euphonious 
title (in Austrian ears) of “Organ of Liquidation,” remained 
in Vienna until last summer. Inertia triumphed over mili- 
‘ary and financial superiority, however, and the control offi- 
cers finally shrugged their shoulders and left their task of 
securing the disarmament and disbandment of the Austrian 
irregulars all unfulfilled. 

The Heimwehr, originally called Heimatwehr, were a 
slightly later formation. They did not spring directly from 
the ruins of the old army, but were recruited during the 
inflation years, when every province was prepared if neces- 
sary to desert Vienna, the center of socialism and starva- 
tion, and go elsewhere. The province of Vorarlberg nego- 
tiated for union with Switzerland, Tyrol for union with Ger- 
many, and the Allies actually stepped in and prevented Salz- 
burg from proving by plebiscite her overwhelming enthusi- 
asm for the Anschluss. The figures of the partial results, 
together with record of the Allied interference are graven 
in the old gateway just opposite the main bridge over the 
Salzach in Salzburg City today. The Heimwehr were the 
armed forces recruited by each province to enable it if 
necessary to assert its independence from “Red Vienna.” As 
the separatist movement died away while the Austrian Re- 
public began to assume definite form, the Heimwehr lost its 
original significance. 

Unfortunately, instead of dying out, the local irregulars, 
particularly in the Tyrol, began to be reinforced by some 
of the very worst elements from Germany, the members of 
the Orgesch, the “Organization C,” and other anti-repub- 
lican, terrorist bodies, composed of the most desperate and 
most extreme ex-officers and ex-soldiers of the Hohenzollern 
armies, The Socialists in Vienna have recently published some 
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surprising details of the connection between some of these 
people who found refuge in the Tyrol] when obliged to flee 


Germany, either because of their suspected connection wit 

such crimes as the murder of Walter Rathenau or because of 
their complicity in the Kapp Putsch. Worst of all. the fa 
mous German terrorist, Hauptmann Pabst, 


figure (behind the scenes) of the Tyrolese Heimwehr 


became a leadir rv 


The whole movement became, except in Tyr juit 
negligible until after the Vienna riots of last summer. The 
the Heimwehr saw their chance Though the Vienna Se 
cialists, doctrinaire Marxists as most of their leaders are, 
and much as trade and industry complains of the burder 
of their purely Socialist tem of taxation, are the swor: 


foes of anything approaching “Dictatorship 


tariat,” and are besides convinced adherents of de: 


parliamentarism, the Austrian peasant or smal! provincia! 
was easily persuaded of the reverse. The dislike which he 
had felt first for Hapsburg Vienna (which he called the cit 


of idle lackeys) and then for starving Vienna (which he 


feared would confiscate his country prodnes if eas 
transferred to Red Vienna, which he was assured was abe 
to communize the whple country. But instead of trving t 
fight socialism with the proper parliamentary weapons, | 
allowed himself to be enrolled in the Heimwehr Hauy 


mann Pabst, who then secretly became the chief organizer 
The Heimwehr, there is little doubt, is possessed not 


only of abundant revolvers, rifles, and machine gur n part 
stolen from Austrian arsenals, in part sent into the count 

by Hitler and his friends in Bavaria, but has al miter 
number of field-guns hidden in the Tyrolese Alp This the 
Allied Control Officers always suspected, though the ver 
unable to lay their hands on any. In many an isolated mour 


tain village for the last six months a stray visitor could 
hear the crackle of musketry over the week 

quiry would be frankly told by the peasantry that it wa 

practice for “the reckoning with Vienna.” For the deeisior 
to take 18,000 men to Wiener Neustadt, an almost entire! 

Socialist industrial town, there is as much justification a 

there would be for the “British Fascisti” to march 18,000 
men in military formation around the most Socialist suburb 
of London. The Socialists, fearing that the next move 
would be to make the long-promiséd coup, decided to send a 
force of some 50,000 Republikanische Schutzbund to Wiene: 
Neustadt on the same day. 

The Austrian Government declares that the p: 
of either demonstration would be an infringement of the 
“right of free assembly.” The Socialist proposal of a law 
to prohibit all demonstrations by either body for a yea) 
does not go nearly far enough, though it would 
avert the immediate danger of October 7. 
clares that his “prestige” is engaged, and that no compro 
mise can be effected. Certainly the leaders of both Heim 
wehr and Schutzbund, whatever their secret hopes and fear 
for the future, now hope that a clash will be avoided on 
October 7—but the Heimwehr refuse to hear of the general 
prohibition which the Socialists demand. The blame at the 
moment thus rests with the Fascist Party. All, incredible 


end, and on ir 


mipition 


‘ertain 


Everyone de 


as it sounds, that the Austrian Government will do is to see 
that a sufficiently large force of police, gendarmerie, and a 


reserve of military is available. No attack will be planned 
by either force, but tempers could not run much hicher than 
they do, and both the Communists and the German Na- 
tionalist desperados will be on the qui vive, eage 
chance te provoke the conflict. 
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confronting the country at the present time. Its 

solution calls for real statesmanship on the part of 
the government and for real business ability on the part 
of the farming industry itself. It is not merely a question 
of adoption of a farm-relief bill which will placate the dis- 
gruntled voters of an important section of the country 
and thus relieve immediate political pressure from that 
source. Neither is the agricultural situation of today 
merely a development of the war period. It was rapidly 
approaching a crisis long before the war. War and post- 
war conditions simply accentuated the situation and served 
to call attention to it in a more dramatic way. 

In the swing from prosperity to depression in 1920-1921 
the per capita income of the non-farm population decreased 
only 3 per cent, while the per capita income of the farming 
population decreased 50 per cent; the non-farming popula- 
tion long since recovered from this blow, while the farmer 
population still is suffering from it. The agricultural 
worker in America, however, has long been on unequal terms 
with the worker in other lines of human endeavor. The 
farming industry in 1850 received only 34.6 per cent of the 
national income, although 44 per cent of those in gainful 
occupations were employed in agriculture. It required the 
labor of three workers in agriculture in 1850 to obtain the 
same compensation as two workers obtained in other oc- 
cupations. By 1920 it required the labor of five workers in 
agriculture to obtain the same portion of the national in- 
come as was received by two workers in other occupations. 

The farm problem in the Middle West and Far West at 
least is inextricably associated with the question of land 
values and land speculation. In many rural sections more 
money has been made through buying land and holding it 
for an advance in value than through actual farming opera- 
tions. In the past one needed only to buy land on a mar- 
gin, and hold it long enough, to double one’s money. As 
a result, land speculation rather than farming has been 
dominant in the minds of some farmers and many bankers 
in the Middle West during the past few years. This con- 
dition was intensified by good prices for farm products 
during the war period. Some farmers and many specu- 
lators and bankers got caught at high tide, and when farm 
prices fell they were left with high-priced land on their 
hands which they could not unload. Moreover, the land 
policies of the government in the past have promoted specu- 
lation in farm lands. These policies have resulted also 
in much marginal land having been brought under cul- 
tivation. Such land should never have been broken by the 
plow but should have remained in sod or forest. It pro- 
duces meager crops at high cost of production without 
profit to the operator. Nothing on earth can be done for 
the farmer, either by the government or himself, who pro- 
duces only eight or nine bushels of wheat per acre. The 
farmer on marginal land ekes out an existence and hangs 
on in the hope that the prevailing speculation in farm 
lands will enable him to pass the land on to the other fel- 
low at a profit. The elimination of marginal land from 
cultivation is one phase of the general agricultural prob- 


T'< agricultural question is the most vital problem 


What the Farmer Is Up Against 


By ROBERT STEWART 
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lem which must be solved. Such land is well adapted ;; 
forest and pastures and must eventually revert to thy 
state. Can the government assist in this step by a modif. 
cation of its land policies? 

While the farmer’s share of the national income ;; 
low, his share of the tax burden is unusually high. | 
1913, according to a report of the Department of Agricw. 
ture, taxes on farm property were about one-tenth of aj 
farm receipts, less other expenses, while in 1921 they wer 
about one-third of farm receipts. For example, a study o 
a given group of farms in the heart of the corn belt iz 
1913 showed that the farm income, including the owner’; 
labor, profit, and interest on capital, amounted to $1,147 per 
farm. Taxes took $112 of this, or 9.8 per cent. On this 
same group of farms in 1921 the farm income was $77], 
Of this sum taxes took $253, or 33 per cent. The farmer’ 
income decreased, but his taxes increased. In 1914 farmer; 
paid $344,000,000 in general property taxes in the United 
States, which was roughly equal to two-fifths of the entire 
wheat crop that year. A decade later, they paid $797, 
000,000 in general property taxes, equal to the entire wheat 
crop. Eighty to 90 per cent of the farmer’s taxes are local, 
and the largest items are for support of good roads and 
better schools. It is essential that we have good roads and 
better schools, but the burden for their support should be 
more equally distributed and the farmer should not be 
bankrupted in supporting them. During the year ending 
March 15, 1926, according to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, sixty farms out of every one thousand 
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changed hands. Twenty out of the sixty changed owner- 
ship because of foreclosures, bankruptcies, or forced sale 
for taxes. The solution of the problem of local and State 
taxation calls for real leadership. 

Most agricultural products are bulky and must be 
shipped long distances to the point of consumption at high 
cost for transportation. The farmer pays the freight. One 
of the most important needs in regard to transportation 
of farm products is the adjustment of freight rates as be- 
tween the long haul and short haul, in order that the 
distant producer and the nearby farmer may both have 
substantial justice. Industrial leaders may assist materially 
in the solution of this part of the general farm problem by 
helping in the decentralization of manufacturing plants. 
Is it not possible in a greater measure than is now done to 
move the industrial plants out into the agricultural sec- 
tions where food is produced and thus assist in the elimina- 
tion of excessive freight rates? 

The farmer is frequently condemned for not making as 
great a use of power machinery in his farming operations 
as manufacturing industry has in its line. The American 
farmer, however, has made greater strides in this direction 
during the past fifty years than has been made in all the 
previous history of the world. He is rapidly substituting 
power machinery on the farm for human labor. The use 
of the combined harvester, pulled by tractors, which cuts 
and threshes the wheat in one operation has increased 
markedly in certain sections of the wheat belt during the 
past few years. This method of harvesting and threshing 
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wheat has reduced the labor cost required to produce an 
acre of wheat from seven hours to about four hours. This 
development will undoubtedly materially influence wheat 
production in many of the older sections of the country. 
There has also been a far-reaching change in the rapid 
substitution of tractors for horses on the farm. During 
the five-year period 1920-1925 the number of tractors on 
the American farm more than doubled, owing to the de- 
velopment of small tractors and the continued high cost 
of labor. 

There are many farms in America, however, that are 
entirely too small to permit of the efficient use of tractors 
or power machinery. The initial cost of such machinery 
js too high and the cost of operation would be exces- 
sive because it would be idle so much of the time. This 
creates a problem for the small farmer. What shall he do? 
Is he doomed to extinction as was the small manufacturer 
of two hundred years ago? 

Farming in the United States has slowly been under- 
going an evolution from “a mode of living” into a busi- 
ness. In early colonial days the farmer produced not only 
his food but also his fuel, material for shelter, and wool 
which was spun into home-made clothing. He bought little 
and sold less. Taxes were nominal and interest charges 
were unknown. Money was needed only for the purchase of 
powder for his rifle and salt for his table. The farmer 
was self-sufficing and economic returns bothered him not 
at all. 

Today the farmer must pay heavy taxes and high in- 
terest charges. He sells most of what he produces and buys 
much of what he consumes—all of his clothing, machinery, 
fuel, and material for shelter. Cost of production is an 
important consideration for him. Yet most farmers in 
America do not know what their production costs are. And 
the cost of producing a given farm commodity varies very 
widely on the various farms of the land. In 1919 the 
Department of Agriculture made a study of the cost of 
producing wheat in the wheat belt of Kansas, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Minnesota, North Dakota, and South Dakota. 
The average cost of producing winter wheat was $1.87 per 
bushel, but the cost of production varied from $1 per 
bushel to $8.20 per bushel. The average cost of producing 
spring wheat was $2.65 per bushel, but the cost of produc- 
tion on the several farms varied from $1.10 per bushel to 
$14.40. 

The method of distributing farm products often works 
to the disadvantage of the farmer. Agencies for the dis- 
tribution of food products are well organized, fully 
financed, and efficiently managed. The individual farmer, 
owing to the small scale of his operation, lacks adequate 
financial backing and proper market information and is, 
therefore, often unable to bargain successfully with these 
agencies for the sale of his product. The farmer, there- 
fore, has a distorted view of the middle man whom he re- 
gards as a gigantic monster riding rough shod alike on the 
shoulders of the producer and consumer. 

The only solution of the difficulty of distributing farm 
products is through organized effort. An organized group 
of farmers can secure capital, information, and efficient 
management which will permit the group to deal success- 
fully with marketing agencies for the sale of farm com- 
modities. The successful cooperative marketing association 
will use all of the present marketing agencies but in a more 
efficient way. Such organizations must organize locally 


on the basis of commodities, but to be effective must be 
federated into State and national groups. Such organized 
groups will be in a position to secure efficient management 
and finances not only for their own needs but also for their 
individual members. Such organizations cannot be run on 
the principle of a town meeting by the individual farmers 
Responsible management must be in charge. The farmer 
must never forget that his problem is primarily one of 
individual production. 


A Visit to Tom Mooney 


By NORMAN THOMAS 


T the end of a lovely ride around San Francisco Bay 

were the gray walls of San Quentin prison. The 

gates had a letter from 
warden permitting us to visit t 
of the captain of the guard we got permission to add Ma 
Schmidt’s name to Tom’s at the 
whom we had seen the night before. 

We waited in the visitors’ 
names were called. The room 
tives and friends of prisoners 
their turn. The door to an 
gave us unsought glimpses of the greetings ! 
wives, and sisters with their men. What tales of suff 
ing, sordid and tragic, that room could have told! W 
dramas lay behind the kisses, poignant and convent 
that we saw! 

Before long our names were called and we 
find seats at a long table at the other side of which, across 
a low partition, the prisoners sit. Schmidt was the firs 
come in—a fine figure of a man, clear-eyed and hearty. The 
long, dreary years have set well on him since the famous 
McNamara affair in which he was implicated. There is 
not much he doesn’t know about machinery. He has con- 
genial work, some freedom of the grounds, and a great dea! 
of salty philosophy to sustain him. 

“Well,” his greeting ran, “you had to leave the church 
to find freedom and I had to come to jail to find solidarity.” 
Jails, he thinks, can’t be much improved without making 
them better than the outside prison of the working world. 
The road to freedom is not to be afraid of jail. “I 
more freedom to talk than you. What could they do 
Throw me in jail?” 

In the present labor movement and its leadership, with 
few exceptions, he sees little hope. Yes, he knows what is 
going on, for he can get books and magazines in jail, 
though it is a little harder now that some Baptist preacher- 
convict has set himself up as censor of ‘“bolshevist litera 
ture’! Schmidt is full of plans for the new jute-mill 
machinery he is designing and of laughter at the poor tax 
payers who must pay for it and for keeping able-bodied 
men shut up. Lincoln Steffens is working on his case and 
there is some sentiment for a pardon. One McNamara 
is free and the other is the oldest prisoner in the jail. 

Then Mooney joined us. The other prisoners wore a 
not unbecoming gray uniform—indeed in San Quentin, as 
in other jails, one felt that the prisoners averaged up in 
looks rather better than the guards—but Mooney had on 
a white duck suit. His color was good and his step brisk, 
though he was in the third day of one of the periodic fasts 
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by which he hopes to keep the upper hand of some sort of 
infection by which death almost opened the doors of his 
prison ahead of the laggard steps of justice. He lives to 
get justice. Men tell you that Tom Mooney is bitter, un- 
tactful, unreasonable. They say he ought to take a parole, 
which, by the way, there is no certainty that he could get, 
and for which he, as an innocent man who does not want 
freedom with a string on it, will not apply. I tell you that 
Mooney’s courage and hope are things to marvel at. It 
speaks ill for men in labor and liberal ranks that they 
should have any time for criticism of this American 
Dreyfus from whom eleven years of life have now been 
taken by a society which for at least nine or ten years has 
known that he was innocent beyond a shadow of doubt. All 
their time for criticism should be spent on this ghastly act 
of injustice. 

Around the naked crime of the execution of Sacco and 
Vanzetti Governor Fuller and his supporters can clutch the 
poor rags of belief, real or pretended, in the guilt of the 
two Italians. The Centralia victims did shoot, though in 
self-defense. But in the guilt of Mooney and Billings for 
the bomb outrage on San Francisco’s Preparedness Day no 
intelligent man believes. Their colleagues were all ac- 
quitted, the perjured evidence against them has long since 
been confessed. The jury and the prosecuting attorney 
have joined in petitioning for their pardon. Judge Franklin 
A. Griffin, who sentenced them, is one of the most earnest 
workers for their vindication. 

Just now Mooney has new hope. The quasi-progres- 
sive Governor Young, political protege of Hiram Johnson, 
has seen a committee, listened to Frank Walsh’s oral argu- 
ment, and has before him a complete brief, including strong 
letters from Clarence Darrow and the judge, copies of 
which Tom read us. Organized labor, too, is rousing itself 
again after an apathy which, even if less sinister than 
Mooney thinks, is at best a sorry reflection not only on the 
political weakness of some of its self-important leaders but 
on their lack of passion for justice, especially when the 
victim of injustice might be a bit of a nuisance to them 
if he were free. 

As for me I am somewhat pessimistic. 
Johnson’s complete silence all these years is ominous. Gov- 
ernor Young has already had plenty of time to act. Even 
though innocent of this crime Mooney and Billings are 
agitators whom the California business interests like to 
see in jail. It’s easier to keep them than to catch them 
again. To rout this abominable attitude requires the pres- 
sure of an informed and convinced public opinion. Mooney 
can stand prison better than we can stand having him 
there. A country which after the Sacco and Vanzetti case 
keeps Mooney and Billings in jail is a country without 
elemental knowledge of what justice means. 

There is another timely aspect of this question. The 
same waters that wash the gray foundations of San 
Quentin wash the shores of Palo Alto where Herbert Hoover 
has his lovely home. The President of the United States 
cannot pardon Mooney. But if a candidate for that office 
is a Californian, almost neighbor to the prison and fully 
acquainted by Mooney himself with the facts, then no 
political expediency or legalistic evasion can justify his 
silence. We have a right to know how a President would 
react to this human problem and to take his measure if 
he is as silent and as acquiescent in this monstrous crime 
against American freedom as he was in the oil scandals. 


Hiram 


In the Driftway 


HE Germans, admittedly, are good linguists. It is; 
I just an accident; they have to be. We Americar 
are probably the worst linguists in the world. Ths 
isn’t an accident either; it is because we can get away wit 
it. Living in an isolated, largely self-sustaining land, wit; 
prodigious natural resources and a fabulous industrial pros. 
perity built upon immigrant labor, Americans generally g; 
abroad in a privileged capacity. They are travelers seek. 
ing pleasure, or business men with fat checkbooks. As; 
New York engineer in South America once put it when the 
Drifter asked him how well he spoke Spanish: “I don: 
speak it. I make the greasers under me learn English.” 


* * * *% 


HE best linguists are found in small countries lik: 
Holland and Switzerland, where the inhabitants hay: 
to be all things to all nations. But among the larger cow 
tries the Germans stand high as linguists. Germany is ; 
new country which has had to make its way in the wori 
by building up foreign trade competitively. It has had : 
learn language. But the Teuton’s devotion to theory some. 
times leads him into egregious blunders and over-confidene 
in using foreign language. The Drifter has some trans. 
lations sent to this country for editorial use by one w! 
apparently had no qualifications for the work other tha: 
possession of a German-English dictionary. In a skete! 
characteristically entitled “The Both Rivals,” the transla‘ 
revels in perfect German syntax as follows: 
3etween Burghausen and Neustadt was standing 
silent enmity since decades, which, of course, got abroad 
hardly. But if it made perceptible itself once, so it grev 
directly to flaming “rebellion.” Indeed I don’t know s 
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right, what was the matter of this enmity. Burghausen 
was a small residence, therefore an officialstown. In conse- 
quence of this, it disposed of nearly all schools, the Ge: 
man Empire was rejoicing of these. So it was evident that 
it got a bataillon of infantry for garrison. Moreover 
princely grace had furnished it with concert and theatre, 
wherein the court-band performed an excellent music th: 
most. Hence it was explicable that pensioners, persons 
of private means, functionaries and the widows of them 
liked to strife after the small residence for years, while 
the strangers it searched on account of its excellent situa- 
tion for days and weeks. 
* ¥* *% * * 
AVING looked on that picture, now look for a momen: 
on this: 

In comparison with it the smaller Neustadt with its 
only fourthousand souls was furnished almost step-moth- 
erly. It was situated in a fruitful dale no doubt, but it was 
without any wood. A railway-line was connecting it with 
the larger towns indeed; alone the narrow stream, which 
was leading through the small town had no water enough, 
that it might be made navigable. On the other hand ther: 
were grown in this drink-needy town and neighborhood 
two breweries, and near the station by and by had settled 
one sugar-factory, one malt-kiln, and one sausage-factory. 

x * *% 3 
UT confidence, even over-confidence, is as necessary ' 
become a linguist as to become a swimmer, and th: 
writer of the above may yet attain a perfection in th 
English language as great as that of—ahem, say Herber 
Hoover. THE DRIFTER 
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: Our Readers and the Campaign 
Pricar Hoover and I for Smith, but as an iy rtant by-product the 
The Vox Popult TT acim & ie ees 
y wit secause I hate Hoover 1 
1, wit ROM the avalanche of letters which have poured in I prefer Thomas but, as he ha ial f ™ 
“oe , , I will do the next best 
i pros. upon us in the closing weeks of the campaign 
ally g select the following excerpts with apologies to 
3 Seek-Byiters for the necessary abbreviation: Ie T! 
As ; It seems to me that the liberal progressive vote should Or LOMAS ‘ 
len the e cast to give the Catholic, Tammany, Democrat a chance No choice between the Republicans and Democrat 
_ don’: ) breathe some of his fire into our money-grubbing, pastor- They are both bad—Tammany Hall and the Ohio gany 
th.”’ iden, hen-pecked citizenry. Smith is intolerable as a life-long profe ly 
Far Rockaway, New York ALBERT KESHIN of Tammany Hall. 
- If I can vote twice the second e will be for W 
- Have not “liberals” voted long and often enough for Rogers. 
‘! iberal tickets? Why not face the issue squarely and My conscience says Thomas, my mortgage save Hoover 
- ite for Thomas? my gay moments say Al. 
ads New York NEWMAN W. HEss How else can a Netion reader vote? 
wor! My reason for sending you my card inclosed 
had t At least The Nation has a sense of humor. When a velope is that I don’t want my neighbors to know who I 
etna agazine prints a fabrication of false statements, throwing am voting for. Call it cowardice if you will, I can’t mak: 
idenc:— muck at a man like Herbert Hoover, and written by one up my mind to sacrifice the good-will of the people wt 
trans-— such as Heywood Broun, I am sure it must have been an have always been kind to me. [From a country subserits 
e wi attempt (on the part of the magazine) to be humorous. in New York.] 
* thar By what achievement in life does this cynical, unethical 
skete! jispenser of literary garbage assume the right to attack 
slat the personality of Herbert Hoover? ’ ° 
Vew Haven, Conn. RUSSELL L. RICE The Sorry Li berals 
Tae _— TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
ial 7 Iam a member of the Brotherhood of Carpenters and Sm: In The Nation for October 3 you describe Borah as 
rrey inier"aha of America. Four aac “go I could hear the the “sorriest figure in this campaign” and say that “he can no 
7 workers discussing the then coming Presidential election. hatiinies toe castle otk ty satan: of iia Reia mek conte 
Mas With them it was a case of elect Coolidge or else there Sean” hil Pianeta xa gang ine aren ona 
usen ; ; —. sives.” While I certainly agree with your estimate of Borah 
would be no jobs. Alas and alack, the mighty “Cal” is still I must say that he does not present nearly such a “sorry figure . 
ts at the helm and there are no jobs. Thirty-four thousand ok the chased hades on progressive er ae fina 
tha: — oy emnrag in New York and scarcely work for one- Debs or La Follette but who now has deserted Norman Th ma 
over = of them! , : for Smith, nor is there any more reason to strike Borah fron 
atre Brooklyn TIMOTHY O'BRIEN the roster of progressives than there is to strike off + 
the supporters of Smith. 
sons The following are taken from the thousands of com- Those who support the candidates of either of the two old 
hem ments which came in on post cards for The Nation poll: parties support the platforms of those parties and thus the ex 
thile ploitation of the workers and the rule of this country by Big 
tua- - 3usiness. Those who vote for Smith must also vote for Robin 
For Hoover son, who has consistently furthered race antagonism in the 
Why a Progressive should vote for Smith I can’t see!!! South ane wisnaP ene —- i sin ata as one Sipnts genome 
omen: With booze as bait the Pope is fishing to catch the to the nen by the Constitution. Those who vote for Smit 
American government. vote against the labor movement and for the labor policy of the 
aad " ‘ : . taskobs, du Ponts, Owens, and the other anti-union employers 
its Can’t vote for any Fundamentalist. Would like to vote ag 4 cel ei ee Ms ig aati, 
ong for Thomas if he had @ chance. . o are seus Smith + neem. They also vote for the 
‘ I vote for Hoover to save the country from Smith. water-power policy now supported by the General Electric 
wae r Company and against the Canadian plan which distributes ele: 
or tricity without private profit at two instead of six cents a 
den Ny z kilowatt hour. They sanction the silence of Smith on Tan 
ugh, For Smith many corruption and tactics in exactly the same way that Re 
here Not that I indorse all his views but that I desire to publicans, like Borah, sanction Hoover’s silence regarding Tea 
=e put tolerance in religion to the test. pot Dome. They vote against a man like Thomas, who ha 
tled Because he is liberal enough by a small margin to make fought valiantly for civil liberties, who went the limit for the 
ory: a protest vote unnecessary. unconditional freedom of Sacco and Vanzetti, and who is now 
I am voting Democratic because of Mabel. I despise fighting for the freedom of Mooney and Billings and the othe: 
ry her! class-war prisoners. Finally, they vote as did the Libera] Party 
d the Choice of evils. of Great Britain when it was still a factor, to prevent the 
nthe A liberal Republican and I are pairing on Hoover and growth of a third party with a really constructive program 
spber’ Smith by promising both of us to vote for Thomas. Thus for the abolition of exploitation, poverty, unemployment, and 
TER the Republican-Democratic situation in the State is left war. 
unchanged for originally he had intended to vote for North Brookfield, Muss., October 6 POWERS HaApGoop 
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Dry and Liberal 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Why is it that whenever you refer to the followers of 
Herbert Hoover, you classify them as bigoted, intolerant, preju- 
diced, and snobbish? You say that the attempt to alter the 
Volstead Law will arouse to “a still higher pitch those who are 
for prohibition with all its faults. With them the campaign now 
becomes a holy war. Gradually, we regret to say, the flames 
of intolerance and bigotry rise higher.” Cannot a person be a 
non-fanatical, unbigoted, even tolerant Dry? You have hit the 
nail on the head when you say that a number are going to “vote 
for Hoover ... simply and solely in order, as they think, to 
save prohibition.” I grant that there are fanatics who go out 
for prohibition. But I claim that there are a good many people 
who have honestly read both sides of the question, talked both 
sides of the question, and put some thought into the matter, 
who believe that on the whole the country is better off under 
prohibition than it was before, and who cannot see how modifi- 
cation of the Volstead Act is going to be any better enforced 
than is the act as it stands today. How else can these people 
vote than for the dry candidate? There are other issues, to 
be sure, but this issue has been made one of present importance, 
and not by the bigoted, intolerant, prejudiced either. Fair play, 
Mr. Editor, please! We are liberal and we are dry. 

ETHEL W. HOWLAND 

Middletown, Connecticut, October 6 


Virginia Doubtful 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: In connection with your political straw vote I am 
sending you some data that may be of interest. Last week 
we had such a vote here among the students of Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, 945 voting, and the majority for Smith 
was 127. Normally the majority would be about 800 for the 
Democratic candidate. Then again we had a vote in the Uni- 
versity Club, composed of faculty members. There Hoover 
got sixteen votes and Smith five. 

The average Virginian, if he votes for Smith, will do so 
because he is the party nominee not because he cares to see 
him President. And the reason why Smith is hard for South- 
erners to swallow is on account of his Catholic affiliations. The 
people down here, the Protestants, like individual Catholics but 
they fear the coterie that controls the Catholic church. 

Blacksburg, Virginia, October 7 RALPH M. BROWN 


The Klan from Within 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I attended a meeting of the Ku Klux Klan recently in 
a rural community of central New York. As I entered the room 
I noticed a red cross fitted with red electric lights which stood 
out against the dull green roller-shade of a window. The sec- 
ond story of the Grange Hall was full of farmer-folk sitting 
on ill-matched chairs and on rough benches along the sides 
of the room; the young people looked about them with some 
animation while older eyes gazed fixedly in one direction. 

From in front of the red cross came a voice that seemed 
cramped in that small room. The band stopped its slow dole- 
ful interpretation of patriotic airs. The speaker said: 

Look in the World’s Almanac (about page 600)—called 
the World’s not because it tells about the whole world but 
because it’s published by a Catholic newspaper, the New 
York World—and you'll find a list of foreign countries. Go 
down the alphabet to the R's, and find Rome, Church of. 


Read what it says: Principality with sixteen million, or s 
teen thousand, square miles, over three million people, ch 
poteatate the Pope. Itadds,andthisis what I want you t 
get, “and with subjects in every land.” “Subjects in eve 
land!” When a subject of a foreign country wants to Ix 
one of us we make him denounce the potentate and laws 
of that country and take up ours. But do we ask this of ; 
Catholic, a subject of the Church of Rome? No! But 
Catholic is loyal first to Rome and then to whatever coun- 
try he happens to live in. When Alfred E. Smith swore t 
defend the Constitution of New York State his first allegi- 
ance was to the Church of Rome. Do we want as President 
of the United States a man who goes to welcome the am- 
bassador of a foreign potentate, a prelate from Rome, and 
who will crawl on his hands and knees up the steps of th: 
City Hall to kiss his ring? 

In my opinion, of course, I don't know how you peopl 
feel about it, that was an insult to each one of us. He 
was saying, “Here is New York State; take it, it’s yours.” 

Now I want you to consider some of our sacred Ameri- 
can institutions, institutions that our forefathers suffered 
to found and which they have handed down to us as a 
legacy. There’s the separation of church and state, a thing 
that Rome has always fought. When Mr. Tumulty, 
Catholic, was Woodrow Wilson’s private secretary, the 
Pope sent over two commissions to intercede for recogni- 
tion of Rome by the United States. Wilson refused both 
times. But if Smith had been President he would have 
gone to Congress to beg for that recognition. He wouldn't 
have dared not to. 

There’s another sacred American institution, the pub- 
lic schools. Do you know what happened down in New 
York last year? The public schools couldn’t take care of all 
the children, and the Board of Education wouldn't build 
any more. So the officials looked around and found lots of 
empty seats in the parochial schools. Maybe this just hap- 
pened, and maybe it was all a cunningly devised plan. 
A hundred mothers sat on the steps of one school all night 
to see that their children should not go to parochial 
schools. And yet New York City, with Governor Smith’s 
approval, paid four million dollars to the parochial schools 
for educating its children! 

These institutions are peculiarly American.' They are 
sacred to us. We must fight if need be to keep them safe. 
I seem to see the huddled figure of a soldier at Valley 
Forge, clothed in a threadbare blanket and hugging a 
musket to his breast. He is thinking of a home over yon- 
der where a wife croons a lullaby. Next morning his stark 
body is buried, and that mother tells her children of 
Daddy who never came back. He gave his life to pre- 
serve these sacred institutions, and when I think how 
little we are giving. ... 


Baldwinsville, New York, September 28 B. BB. 


Tammany and Womanhood 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Sir: In the issue of The Nation dealing with the subj 
of “Whispering Campaigns,” 


many Hall and Womanhood” as “violent” and emanating “frox 
Hoover’s home State,” presumably Republican. 
May I call your attention to the fact that the writer 


the pamphlet is a Democrat and liberal in theology as in pol: 


tics; that this liberalism and her influence for sane thought a: 
truthful statements prevented the exclusion of The Nation fron 
the Public Library here, when its “violence” was resented | 


many patrons? Also that for months she made a careful stud! 


of Tammany Hall and in writing her pamphlet discarded 
but evidence from court investigations and legislative record 
If the pamphlet is “violent” it is the facts published widely 
the New York press and other standard papers which mak 
it so. 

Long Beach, Cal., September 238 Etta L. UPTON 


there is an article by the “Un- 
official Spokesman” in which he refers to the pamphlet “Tan- 
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Books and Plays 





Runaway 
By MARK VAN DOREN 


I saw a white-haired child 
Go through the sunny grass; 
I heard the under-noises 
Stop to let him pass; 
Deciding then that never 

A thing so silent was 


As this white head in the wheat 
Upon this windless day, 

Moving as if all childhood 
Marched with it away— 
Leaving us our wisdom 

And nothing at all to say. 


This Week 


Sex in the South Seas 


OMEWHERE in each of us, hidden among our more 

obscure desires and our impulses of escape, is a palm- 

fringed South Sea island that looks very like the 
picture on the butcher’s calendar—sea, sand, sun, a lan- 
guorous atmosphere promising freedom and irresponsibility. 
It is to that island that we retire when we grow bored and 
confused by jobs or political campaigns or city life or— 
more particularly—with husbands, wives, or children. 
Thither we run to escape conflicting standards, the difficul- 
ties of an age without faith; to find love which is free, 
easy, and satisfying. 

When you read “Coming of Age in Samoa’’*—as you 
should do—you will probably be astonished to discover how 
like a South Sea island that South Sea island can be. Sea, 
sand, sun—all are there, and simplicity and absence of con- 
flict. It is a world in which life is gay and children are 
not very troublesome and love is kind and uncomplicated; 
where food and clothes are few and easy to get. Sex 
experience is frequent before marriage, almost to the point 
of promiscuity. Jealousy is rare. Violent and possessive 
emotion is held to be in poor taste, but frigidity does not 
exist. The routine of life is simple, quiet, and unhurried. 

Margaret Mead, the author of this book, spent eight 
months in the island of Tati in the Manu’a Archipelago of 
Samoa studying the psychology of the adolescent girl. She 
lived for much of the time as an adopted daughter in a 
Samoan household and became intimately acquainted with 
the behavior and feelings of a group of girls in a social 
structure fundamentally different from our own. She 
wished to discover whether the Samoan adolescent was sub- 
ject to the mental disturbances which are considered in 
Western civilizations the inevitable concomitant of the 
physical changes of puberty. She found that the young 
girls in that particular island group live through no period 
of stress. They experience love from the time they are 
physically and mentally ready for it. They swallow, with- 
out pain or ecstasy, a pleasantly diluted dose of the Chris- 








* William Morrow and Company. $3. 


They assume adult family responsibilities as 


The Western conception of the family 


tian religi 
a matter of course. 
unit composed of father, mother, and children does not 
tead, children are 
shifting conyeries of relatives living together. No singl 


exist. In brought 
passionate parent-child relationship has an opportunit 
spring up. Every adult in the h ehold is more or 
in loco parentis to every child. 
shouldered with the actual care of the younger ones. 

Thus the Samoan girl leads a busy, unconscious ex 
tence in which impulse and duty appear to play pleasar: 
correlative roles. 
parently fits the fantasy 
tion and release to the harried child of the machine-mad 
West. Would we then exchange our un 
complicated choices for her more even progress inthe world’ 
Probably not. On closer inspection several flaws ap 
its The dis- 


heart of 


Ty = , i. } ‘ arte as 
Her life as well as her environment ap 
that has become a symbol of relaxa 


satisfied desires and 
, 


pear in that picture of warm, idyllic simplic 
crepancies between fantasy and fact lie at the very 
Samoan sex freedom. In the first place personality and 
individual differences, the objects of such tender consider 
ation in most Western lands, are 
and privately. Skill is admired; but precocity is frowned 
upon. In the family children have no opportunity either 
to become spoiled or to feel neglected and misunderstood; 
they are simply members of a group with certain func- 
tions to perform. Only in the dance do virtuosity and in- 
dividual peculiarities win applause. 
are formalized and depend little on the appeal of one per- 
sonality for another. Poys and girls are so severely sepa- 
rated before puberty that a keen antagonism—not personal 
but sexual—develops and continues until it melts in the 
warmth of adolescent desire 
ual. Love is expressed in the formulae of romantic attach- 
ment; but a deeply personal feeling between a man and a 
woman has little chance to flower. The whole basis for 
emotional intensity is lacking. Fidelity is treated with 
humor; jealousy with contempt. Even close friendships 
based on personal preference are absent. 

A Samoan philosopher might maintain that a balanced 
emotional life either in 
achieved only through freedom from the strain that arises 
when individuals stress the importance of their personal 
feelings and preferences and abilities. 
freely expressed only when they are not intense; with in- 
tensity come conflict and jealousy and a frequent inability 
to express anything at all. 
and author of “Why We Behave Like Human Beings,” is 
quoted on the jacket of Miss Mead’s book as wondering “if 


‘ $ - 
ignored hoth publicly 


Human relationships 


again not personal but sex 


adolescence or after can be 


Emotions can be 


George A. Dorsey, biologist 


we shall ever be as sensible about sex as the Samoans are. 
Miss Mead herself is less sweeping. She believes that 
children in Western countries should be loosed from the 
entanglements of too intense parental love. But she ex- 
presses a reasonable and civilized doubt of the Samoan at- 
titude toward personality and toward adult emotions. If 
love can be freed from conflict and life made simple only 
at the price of our cherished persona! relationships, who of 
us is ready to pay it? Let Mr. Dorsey set out for Samoa 
if he will. Most of us probably will read Miss Mead’s 
impressive study and then continue as before to cling to 
our difficulties and our delights, with occasional] impulses 
of escape to the expensive simplicity of the South Seas. 
FREDA KIRCHWEY 
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H.G. Wells Outlines the Future 


The Open Conspiracy: Blue Prints for a World Revolution. By 

H. G. Wells. Doubleday, Doran and Company. $2. 

F this review were to appear in a newspaper that might 

reach a hundred million people, I should cheer Wells’s book, 

full cry and without reservation. It shakes up established 
complacency, challenges the unsatisfactory present, and has 
vision of a better world; and that is what the hundred million 
need and probably will not get. As this review is for a periodi- 
cal whose readers are already accustomed to revolutionary ideas 
and do not need to be waked up, I shall lean a little the other 
way. This is a short talk between friends who wish to breathe 
together (for that is what conspiracy means), and who are open 
to any plot to get the will and intelligence of us all directed 
and organized. 

Wells has an alert mind and he cannot write a page with- 
out striking fire, hitting off some provocative suggestion. His 
nervous sharp English is a delight to any person who likes the 
game of But what have we? The first business of 
expository writing is to be precise. This small book contains no 
blue prints. Blue prints give exact dimensions; by them you 
know the length of a steel girder, the precise direction of a 
tunnel boring under the Hudson, or the size of a closet door. 
Wells, who is all for science, efficiency, accuracy, gets his terms 


words. 


wrong at the start. 

Then he calls his book a religion. Perhaps it is religious 
in the sense of devotion to an idea. Nevertheless it is an un- 
fortunate word to use, for it has a connotation of ceremony and 
theology. And there are no gods in Wells’s world commonweal, 
except the most abstract kind of Absolute or First Cause which 
could arouse enthusiasm only in the breasts of a few philoso- 
phers. Wells’s new republic which is to include all mankind 
is wholly mundane; it depends on the study of biology, eco- 
nomics, and education. Nothing is said about art and poetry, 
but it may be taken for granted that in a world economically 
healthy the fine arts would flourish as never before and there 
would be a release of imaginative forces. 

Wells is impatient with the world are 
many of us. He finds that to work toward any kind of toler- 
able and reasonable civilization, much must be destroyed. His 
constructive necessarily vague, for he is looking to- 
ward a complete regeneration of society. His vigor, his con- 
crete thought, really lie in his contemptuously humorous as- 
saults on the world we live in. Of the American financier, who 
to Wells is not a criminal oppressing the poor or a spider 
voaxing flies into his office, he writes: 


as it is, and so 


ideas are 


The real interests of the industrialist or financier 


lie in cosmopolitan organization, and the material development 


great 


of the world commonweal, but his womenfolk pin flags all 
over him and his sons are prepared to sacrifice themselves and 
all his business creations for the sake of trite splendors and 


Ruritarian romance 


He despises our traditional reverences: 


Flags, uniforms, national anthems, patriotism sedulously 
cultivated in church and school, the brag, blare, and bluster 
of our competing sovereignties, belong to the phase of de- 


velopment we [the Open Conspiracy] would supersede. 


At times he has a messianic egotism; he is a pioneer and 
prophet and he is a little scornful of other prophets. “The 
‘class war’ of the Marxist is merely a poor snobbish imitation” 
of the arrogance of the upper classes, “a pathetic, stupid, in- 
dignant reversal of and retort to the old arrogance, an upward 
arrogance.” The Communist Workers’ Republic of Russia is 
after ten years of experiment only unifying cant, though there 
may be ideas in all these experiments which the Open Con- 
spiracy can assimilate. The Labor movement is also on the 


wrong road or a very short road. “The Labor revolutionary 








. . . believes that every one is as capable as anyone else if no: 
more so.” Wells believes that the ideas of the world are mad. 
by the intellectual minority. That does not mean the econom 
minority, for ideas may come from any class, “privileged 
or poor. 

The purpose is to group and consolidate all capable, inte!]i- 
gent people, but at first only in clusters here and there for 
propaganda, education, intellectual contest. Some actual physica 
fighting may be necessary if inferior people resort to fore 
against the new world. But the early leaders toward that new 
world must work by peaceful persuasion, self-discipline, and 
sacrifice. Gradually the Open Conspiracy will spread until jt 
conquers the world and makes it a fit place for all mankind 

That idea has been cherished by many kinds of inter. 
nationalists, pacifists, socialists, anarchists, and other thinkers 
and dreamers, rational or poetic. But how? The conclud. 
ing words of this book are: “Saving the impact of some un. 
imagined disaster from outer space, the ultimate decision of the 
fate of life upon this planet lies now in the will of man.” That 
is, for all its eloquence, close to nonsense. A student of phi- 
losophy like Wells should know that the will of man has onl; 
a small though important part to play in his destiny, collectiv: 
or individual. His nature is complicated and the forces that 
surround him on this planet, without any unimagined disaster 
from outer space, are often in bewildering conflict with his will. 

This book is not a blue print. It is a first sketch, an in- 
troduction to future books by Wells. He says that he has 
“schemed out a group of writings to embody the necessary idea: 
of the new time,” a sort of “Bible,” which may become obso- 
lescent, but the substantial method of which will remain. He 
considers his “Outline of History” the first part and promises 
as the second part “The Science of Life” and as the third, 
“The Conquest of Power.” It may be that this new Bible like 
the older one is to be divided into historical books and 
prophetic. Before we join the Open Conspiracy we shall have 
to wait for the prophecies. And they will have to be more defi- 
nite than the present book, if we are to feel that we have a 
guide or even a guiding idea, anything to take hold of and 
work at to bring us one step nearer to the “World Revolution.” 

JOHN MAcy 


William Randolph Hearst 


W. R. Hearst, An American Phenomenon. By John K. Winkler. 


Simon and Schuster. New York. $4. 


R. WINKLER has expanded into this volume some 
M articles which originally appeared in the New Yorker. 

His is the first effort to treat at length what is indeed 
an American phenomenon, albeit a very unhappy one. Here are 
gathered more of the facts which go to make up the life-story of 
Mr. Hearst than have yet been made accessible. None the less, 
Mr. Winkler could have dug out a good many more. He seems, 
for instance, to have taken only those documents in regard to 
his subject brought out by the inquiry of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee into war propaganda which have already been pub- 
lished. There are many more that deserve notice. Again, he 
has not touched in any way upon the Central Pacifie episode in 
Mr. Hearst’s early career, which led to the charge that he had 
taken money from that railroad. Nor has he mentioned the 
speech delivered in Congress, by Grove L. Johnson, father of the 
present Senator Hiram Johnson. Surely no more terrible indict- 
ment of a semi-public man was ever talked into the columns of 
the Congressional Record. 

For the rest, Mr. Winkler handles his matter well and en 
tertainingly and gives in the main a valuable and entirely honest 
picture of one of the most singular and unhappy figures of our 
times. Hearst’s contradictions, his vacillation, his rare genius 
as a purveyor of sensationalism, his extraordinary mastery of 
his trade, his mania for collecting, these and much more are we!! 
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-et forth. Not, however, the injury that this man has done to 
the press as a whole, or his complete lack of principle, or the 
yntold misery he has inflicted upon the endless victims of his 
remorseless sensationalism. Like others, Mr. Winkler seems 
blinded by Mr. Hearst’s financial and circulation successes. In- 
credible as it seems, he really believes that Hearst has been 
“more of an asset than a liability to America” and that “he has 
awakened the public consciousness of the average citizen to such 
an extent that no political boss of the type of Buckley, Tweed, 
or Croker will again flourish in any American city .. .!” This 
in the face of the revelations as to Mayor Thompson of Chicago, 
Boss Hague of Jersey City, and all the loathsome police and 
political corruption of Philadelphia! 

Again, Mr. Winkler is sure that Mr. Hearst has made im- 
possible in Ameriea any such “politico-commercial alliance as 
that of the Standard Oil and Mark Hanna.” Yet this was 
written just after the revelations of the politico-commercial 
alliance of Messrs. Doheny and Sinclair with the rascals of the 
Harding Administration, which would have resulted in the steal- 
ing of hundreds of millions of dollars from the American people 
if it had not been for the watchfulness of Robert M. La Follette, 
an alliance far more dangerous than that of Hanna and the 
Standard Oil. 

No, Mr. Winkler’s book is easy reading and of distinct value, 
but it does not approximate the definitive life of this particular 
phenomenon of whom Mr. Winkler is a lively chronicler, but no 
judge. OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


What’s Happening in American 
Labor? 


American Labor Year Book (1928). The Rand School of Social 
Science. $2.50. 

Don’t Tread on Me. By McAlister Coleman and Clement Wood. 
Vanguard Press. Fifty cents. 

Spies in Steel. By Frank Palmer. 
Press. Fifty cents. 

The Workers’ Party and the American Trade Unions. By David 
Schneider. Johns Hopkins Press. 


HERE has never been a comprehensive saga written about 
T the American labor movement, though it is a theme 

worthy of one. This lack is undoubtedly due to the fact 
that it is an organic human movement. It has great weaknesses 
and great strength; it is many-faceted; it has several faces 
with which it greets the employer—and as many again for its 
own membership and friends. One might as well try to write 
the story of what is wrong with man. Everything and nothing! 
To the conservative old-line trade unionist the policies of the 
present trade-union movement are right. To the younger pro- 
gressive unionist the labor movement has ceased moving. The 
trends are backward trends relative to the ideals of the workers’ 
republic in Russia or the accomplishments of organized labor 
abroad. Certain specific studies, however, are being made of 
tendencies in the American labor movement. 

The “American Labor Year Book” of 1928, issued by the 
Labor Research Department of the Rand School, is an excellent 
almanac of events and issues in the workers’ world. Almanacs 
usually contain pure scientific facts unadulterated by personali- 
ties and whimsical temperaments. Consequently, these almanacs 
are rarely used by the layman who has no desire to call upon his 
imagination to dress the facts into generalizations that he can 
understand. The “American Labor Year Book” gives the develop- 
ments in American industry, commerce, and finance. It adds 
to this factual information a paragraph describing the effect 
of these trends upon the plight of the American farmer and 
worker. The book is enhanced in value by an analysis of the 
fundamental economic problems which will constitute the politi- 
cal issues this fall. 


Denver (Colorado) Labor 




















TAMERLANE 
The Earth Shaker 
By HAROLD LAMB 


The author of Genghis Khan has reached new 
heights in this brilliant biography of “Tamerlane, 
ravager of nations and architect of the blue tile city 
of Samarkand. 
of several seasons and one of the most entrancing.” 
Oakland Tribune. 


/ a7, trated $4.00 


“One of the most important books 


2nd Printing. 


The White Robe 


A Saint’s Summary 
By JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


Of this story of Odo Le Noir, called “The Blessed” 
there have been printed 3250 numbered copies, set in 
Poliphilus type and printed on hand-made, Italian 
paper. There are eight full page illustration 

Robert E. Locher. 
as a matter of record, for the edition has been ¢ 
subscribed by the booksellers 


Published Nov. 15th 


The Red Branch 
By CHARLES McMORRIS PURDY 


The story of John Panham, whose wild, unfathorm 
able dreams led him to snatch down the Red Branc! 
of adventure. From a small Missouri town to 
Paris lay his path—and back again with Arlette, a 
Parisian café girl, as his wife. There a drama de 
velops that sweeps the story to an unexpected and 
compelling climax of human emotion. “A very 
fascinating story, beautifully told. The style i 
really fine.”—John Erskine. 


This advertisement ts inserte 


before publi 


(Juart 


Nursery Rhymes 


for Children of Darkness 
By GLADYS OAKS 


This manuscript was adjudged the best ot nine hun 
dred and forty-five submitted and was awarded the 
poetry prize of five hundred dollars. In her grasp 
of human relations, sex relations, the aut! 
apart from the poets of the time. 


hor stands 
$1.50 


Deburau 
A Biography in Miniature 
By JULES JANIN 


A brilliant translation, by Winifred Katzin, of the 
brief masterpiece in which Janin immortalizes the 
great Deburau, Prince of Pierrots, and past master 
of the art of pantomime. Illustrated, $1.50 


Wherever books are sold 


RosBerRtT M. McBripe & COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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In a compact booklet of less than a hundred pages Frank 
Palmer has exposed the most insidious and effective weapon 
used by organized capital in industrial warfare—the spy sys- 
tem. Several years ago the labor spy was described in a com- 
prehensive survey of his activities in many industries. Mr. 
Palmer has limited his investigations and secured his docu- 
mentary evidence from the steel trust in the Mesaba Iron Range. 

There are other weapons, to be sure. These are described 
by Clement Wood and McAlister Coleman in a book on the 
injunction, the court, the publicity agent or industrial-relations 


expert, the boycott, the “yellow-dog contract’—all modern im- 





plements of industrial conflict. The authors make an unusual 
plea—“What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander.” 
If Capital uses such weapons in a successful offensive against 
Labor, why should not Labor use the same weapons in an 
aggressive warfare against Capital? They urge Labor “to 
assume the aggressive in legal matters, thereby removing some 
of the inequalities of the usual industrial dispute, establish- 
ing precedents in favor of labor, and creating new respect for 
the labor movement on the part of its members, the courts, and 
the public.” It is to be doubted whether such an offensive can 
be effective in a country where justice is so indissolubly linked 
with the vested interests. It is also to be doubted whether the 
organized trade unions have sufficient strength, sufficient spirit- 
ual integrity, or a sufficiently large purse to enter the legal 
tournament and demand justice for workers. 

In a well-documented dissertation Mr. Schneider presents 
the facts concerning the most recent trends in the trade-union 
movement—the left-wing and Communist influence upon the 
American trade unions. He traced the history of insurgent 
movements in six of the largest unions—including the ma- 
chinists, the united mine workers, and the needle-trades unions. 
He has attempted to make as scientific a study of controversial 
situations as it was possible to make. He has been unable to 
indicate the nuances of economic opinion, the conflicts of per- 
sonalities, and the rigidity of certain union leaders—some of the 
real factors in the upheavals within the unions. Consequently 
he has not told the entire story. Neither has Mr. Schneider 
answered the many questions which the student of labor is 
asking. Why were the so-called radical unions the first to be 
propagandized by the Communist movement? Why did not the 
Communist Party attempt to organize the millions of workers 
in the industries unscathed by union control? Why did the 
American Federation of Labor leaders fight so bitterly the ag- 
gressive philosophy of the Communists and yet engage little of 
its energy in an aggressive offensive against the great indus- 
tries fighting the organization of workers? It may be that these 
questions cannot be answered in the heat and passion of the 
fray, and yet they must be answered if Communist influence 
on the trade unions is to be understood. 

THERESA WOLFSON 


Better to Come 


Lost Address. By Chard Powers Smith. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $2 
HARD POWERS SMITH’S second volume of verse ap- 
C pears in the American edition accompanied by the rather 
annoying fanfare of the publisher’s blurb and some 
meaningless superlatives excerpted from English newspapers. 
Readers who hurdle this barrier, however, will find a good 
many things of interest and some of value. The volume is 
superior in variety and in net accomplishment to the first col- 
lection. It remains for the most part, however, the attempt 
of a talented and mentally alert person to write poetry out of 
the periphery of a consciousness not yet analyzed or disciplined. 
The result is a succession of literary and rather derivative 
tours de force interrupted now and then by the emergence of 
the author in a relaxed and native moment which reveals a core 
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Two Timely Books 


PROHIBITION 


LEGAL AND ILLEGAL 
By Howard Lee McBain 


This sane, dispassionate book removes prohibition 
from the tumult of the political arena and presents 
it as a Jegal question — but with a light, racy, read- 
able touch. What can be done under the law to 
change, nullify, enforce or modify the Eighteenth 
Amendment? What can a dry or wet President do 
to Prohibition as a national social policy? If you 
prefer rational knowledge to emotional clamor you 
will read ProwiBiTION LEGAL and ILLEGAL. $2.00 


THE AMERICAN 
PARTY BATTLE 


By Charles A. Beard 


The historic development and present-day position 
of American political parties are interpreted in brief 
compass by Dr. Beard with his unfailing acumen, 
understanding and brilliance. In THE WORLD TODAY 
BOOKSHELF. $1.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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Do You Really Know 
What Happens 


WHEN YOU DIE? 


HAVE YOU LOVED ONES WHO HAVE GONE BEYOND? 
Do you know what Science has Actually 
Discovered of the Spiritual World? 

Here is a book with a wonderful message for you 
because it tells what has REALLY been demonstrated 
concerning LIFE beyond “physical death.” 


“THE GREAT KNOWN” 


By J. E. Richardson, TK (Harmonic Series) 


A book of vital interest to YOU if you are seeking | 
FACTS about the Life to Come—if you have loved ones | 
who have passed beyond. 33 Chapters, including fasci- 
nating, up-to-date, reliable information on such matters 
as: WHEN DEATH BEGINS and ENDS—is it 
DEATH or SUSPENDED ANIMATION? SOUL and 
SEX in the Spiritual World; Psychic Effects of SUI- 
CIDE; Spiritual Communication; Spiritual Penalties; 
Spiritual Education; Spiritual Wars; Dreams and 
Prophecies; CREMATION; HELL and many other 
KNOWN and PROVEN FACTS. 384 pages; 5% x 8% 
inches; cloth bound; gold die stamped. 
Examine it Free 

Mail Coupon; the book will be sent at once. Read 
it 5 days. If you find it vitally interesting and inspir- 
ing, send only $3. Otherwise return the book. Use 
Coupon RIGHT NOW. 


Pioneer Press, Publishers, Dept. 23-W, Hollywood, Cal. 


Please send me a copy of “THE GREAT KNOWN,” by J. E. Rich- 
eo TK, on approval. I agree to send $3 or return the book in 
lays. 


Name 
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of genuine mystical perception, clothed in simple and accurate 
language. This happens most frequently when Mr. Smith is 
responding to the stimulus of a powerful natura! environment, 
as, for example, in the sonnet entitled Badlands: 


A blue and silver evening solitude 

The coliseum of earth’s youthful powers 

Of colored fire and steam and lava showers, 
Now cemeteried under hills of mud. 

Fissured and hachured battleground where stood 
The Indian gods and died, now battleground 

Of snakes and rabbits. With a silver sound 
The moon leaps up. The old gray earth is wooed. 


Her wrinkled beauty loses place and age, 
Hooded in night-blue clouds that will not rain 
A desert whose immeasurable disdain 
Remembers Indian-like her youthful rage, 
Breathing forgotten legends through the sage, 
Chanting a desiccated cricket strain. 


Mr. Smith seems determined to write for a public more dis- 
criminating than the poetry societies or the Athenia Clubs of 
the provinces—or the English newspaper critics. One there- 
fore confidently expects another volume in which “beauty” will 
never be aspostrophized, but will manifest herself more often, in 
which the word “dream” will be used less expansively; in which 
Mr. Smith’s increasing technical competence and power of 
self-criticism will surpass his present derivations. 

JAMES RORTY 


Fiction Shorts 


Jingling in the Wind. By Elizabeth Madox Roberts. 
Viking Press. $2. 

With the best will in the world, one can do little more 
with this satiric extravaganza than chuckle appreciatively at 
occasional flashes of fantasy and nod heavily over the re- 
mainder of the book. Miss Roberts’s intention is not at all 
clear: part of the time she appears to be poking fun at ol’ 
man Babbitt, part of the time flying off into humorous irrele- 
vancies, and part of the time merely indulging in high-flown 
and turgid prose. “Jingling in the Wind” will puzzle the many 
admirers of Miss Roberts; but it will not cause them to look 
forward with any less anticipation to her next novel. 


The 


Good-Bye Wisconsin. By Wescott. Harper and 
Brothers. $2.50. 

“Good-Bye Wisconsin” is a collection of tales (some of 
them hardly more than sketches) preceded by a remarkable 
initial essay which strikes the keynote of the whole volume. 
This poetic evocation of the mysterious Middle-Western land 
warns us that Mr. Wescott is not dealing with standardized 
and molded mechanisms, but with unformed beings, with an 
America, perhaps, still to be born. The stories themselves 
are of unequal merit, the worst of them suffering from a cal- 
culated vagueness that is merely an inverted over-emphasis. 
Their main value is that they indicate, not conclusively but 
with a proper tentativeness, that in a land which our most 
popular novelists have found swarming with drummers and 
soft-headed farmboys, there is serious and tragic material for 
the adult novelist. 


Glenway 


Nightseed. By H. A. Manhood. The Viking Press. $2.50. 
Very original short stories of macabre and other-worldly 
quality by a new writer, hailed by Arnold Bennett as one of 
the finds of the year. One of the most refreshing things 
about Mr. Manhood is the fact that he does not follow in the 
footsteps of Katherine Mansfield. While many of his tales 
strain for mysterious, muted effects which do not quite come 
off, not one of them but is clearly the product of an independent 
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temperament, a little too fond of strange and tortured phrase- 
making, perhaps, but otherwise gifted with a veritable sense 
of style. 


Nothing Is Sacred. By Josephine Herbst. Coward-McCann. $2. 

The life of a mean, gray, middle-class American family 
set down in a designedly mean, gray, middle-class American 
prose. Miss Herbst is as skilful within the limitations of her 
manner as anyone could possibly be; and she extracts from 
the petty tragedies of her characters more than one would 
think conceivable. Fiercely honest as this recent type of real- 
istic writing is, it leads one to suspect its intrinsic artistic 
importance. The more one reads of Mr. Callaghan and Mr. 
Herrmann and Miss Herbst and even Mr. Lardner and Mr. 
Hemingway the more one feels that they, as a group, have 
essentially the same temperament that one feels in the nine- 
teenth-century pessimists. But whereas Leopardi and James 
Thomson lived in a romantic era and could therefore express 
their personal despair in the form of lyric outcry, our con- 
temporary defeatists must disguise their intimations of futility 
with an over-conscientious objectivity. At times it seems as 
if Miss Herbst’s carefully flattened style and piteously truncated 
characters were merely the inventions of a sophisticated intel- 
lect that is choosing this more difficult and delicate method in 
order to express indirectly a sense of complete fatigue. For 
if we do not consider it as a projection of a personal pessimism, 
Miss Herbst’s novel, admirable and intelligent as it is, is in 
the end unmoving. The author is so adept that within a few 
pages she has communicated perfectly an atmosphere of sodden 
hopelessness; one hardly needs to read much further, unless 
one’s intent be slightly masochistic. 


The Boy in the Sun. By Paul Rosenfeld. Macaulay. $2. 
The theme of this novel by one of our most widely known 
critics is familiar: the struggle between a sensitive youth and 
his father, complicated here by the problem of race-conscious- 
ness. The treatment is fresh-visioned and at moments moving: 
one would expect no less from Mr. Rosenfeld. Most readers, 
however, will quarrel with the style—jeweled, oblique, and 
imagistic, much too labored for the rather simple fable. The 
prose of Mr. Rosenfeld is really a reversion to Victorianism. 
Like the elders of that day, he chooses to call a spade an agri- 
cultural implement; and though the disguise is adopted for 
aesthetic rather than moral reasons it is none the less irritating. 


Ariadne. By Isadore Lhevinne. The Globus Press. $2.50. 

A mad, frenzied tale of the pursuit by an artist of an im- 
possible woman-ideal. Overwrought and grandiose as much 
of “Ariadne” is, it remains an arresting book for those who are 
not afraid of the terrible beauties of delirium. Dr. Lhevinne’s 
horrible pictures of leprous Siberian villages may be pure 
invention, but they have a macabre quality that sticks in the 
mind. Occasionally the prose reaches high points of poetry, 
and as often sinks into bathos and jargon. 


Costumes by Eros. By Conrad Aiken. Scribners. $2. 

Mr. Aiken’s second collection of short stories is slightly 
inferior to his first, “Bring, Bring,” but it should be read. 
Somehow they seem a little literary and worked-over, these 
tales in which all sorts of delicate changes are rung on the 
erotic motive. The best of them, perhaps, are the lighter 
satires, such as The Necktie or The Professor’s Escape, which 
capture a note of elegant, whimsical humor that seems thor- 
oughly un-American. More American, perhaps, is the perva- 
sive sense of sexual frustration and inarticulateness which 
lies at the base of almost every story in the volume. The first 
tale, Your Obituary, Well Written, is a remarkable fictional 
transmission of the personality of Katherine Mansfield and it 
catches far more directly than ever did Henry James the 
peculiar characteristics of a certain type of modern literary 
temperament G. ®. F. 
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Drama 


Some Grave Doubts 
Goethe 


F the nineteenth century had a universal genius that genius 

was Goethe. No other writer of modern times has im- 

pressed the whole Western world so profoundly or so long, 
and no other has seemed so adequately to voice its complex 
aspirations. In him if in any one the conflicting elements 
which go to make up its soul were synthesized, and critics 
must, with a sort of desperation, profess their faith in the 
supreme greatness of his “Faust.” It is near enough to us 
to be ours in a sense that the other accepted masterpieces are 
not, and in it, if anywhere, are we adequately expressed. In 
a dozen other works we have, to be sure, aspects of the mod- 
ern soul impressively set forth, but what, except “Faust,” have 
we to put beside the supreme achievements of Dante and 
Chaucer and Shakespeare and Milton? Where else should we 
turn in the search for something so inclusive and so com- 
plete and what, if our faith in that should be lost, remains 
for us to do except to confess that the grand style disappeared 
with Milton from off the face of the earth, that “we” (for 
Goethe is one of us as Milton is not) have lost an art that 
others had? 

Moved, perhaps, by some considerations such as these the 
Theater Guild has chosen “Faust” (Guild Theater) as the 
object of its first experiment with the classics. For the pur- 
pose it has imported a director from Germany, where they 
are supposed to understand such things, and it has intrusted 
the preparation of the mise en scéne to Lee Simonson, who 
is certainly one of the most resourceful of our stage designers. 
To the performance one goes, accordingly, with a sense that 
a good deal is at stake and from it one comes away with a 
sense which can only be described as one of depression. Dudley 
Digges (to whom the honors of the evening go) is an im- 
pressive Mephistopheles who gives to the Devil that streak of 
mere vulgarity which is so important a part of Goethe’s con- 
ception; Geerge Gaul is an acceptable Faust; Helen Chandler, 
a charming if not particularly profound Marguerite; and 
Douglass Montgomery an effectively passionate Valentine. Yet 
the fact cannot be escaped: “Faust” moves through its many 
scenes with a meandering listlessness and reaches, with the 
death of Marguerite, a pathetic conclusion which, so far as the 
theme of the play is concerned, is no conclusion at all. 

Under the circumstances the safest thing to do would be 
to lay the blame upon some head less well protected by fame 
than that of the author. One might, for instance, suggest 
learnedly that the present production cuts the text at various 
points and that it somehow misses the profundities of the 
original. Or one might, on the other hand, speak no less 
learnedly of the unacted and unactable Second Part, protest- 
ing against any judgment of the whole based upon a consid- 
eration of nothing except a fragment. But two facts remain, 
first, that this fragment is, for stage purposes, the only whole 
we have and, second, that it is very difficult to put one’s finger 
upon any defects of the present production sufficiently serious 
to account for the ineffectiveness of the play. There remains, 
therefore, nothing to do except to suggest, with all deference, 
that “Faust” is not a supremely great drama; that we tend 
to think of it as such because we think of it not by itself, but 
in connection with all the greatness that was Goethe, and assume 
that it expresses all that he either expressed elsewhere or 
wished to express. The problem which he intended to state 
and the synthesis he intended to achieve are not present there 
in any adequate form, even though hints of them are. 

To say this is not, of course, to deny that the play has 
its Olympian moments, for there are magic lines and there 
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THE HEALERS 


By DR. B. LIBER 


A ufique, extremely original story of an ideal, almost impossible 
struggling truth-seeking physician whe at last leaves his practice and 
becomes 4 tramp. Many phases from his most intimate life, hu chid 
hood, sex development, love and disappointment are told But it is 
mainly an exact description of all the hea Hing professions and quacks 
with many detaila about their shortcomings and minal pra 


and a relentless picture of the social basinal of disease 
The truth about medical science and practice, chiro- 
practic, nature-cure, ete 
FROM THE PRESS: 


“An unusual book. An honest and jrageous setting forth 
puzzling problema of healing.’ 

“Smashing attack ayainat the entire practice of medicine as 
exists today Recalling the jeremiads of the old Hebrew prophets 

More absorbing than any detective y 

, This sounds like crankery, but Dr Liber is really quite eer 
ble, just a bit too sanguine and his book makes interesting reading 

“Each page is a gem, thrillingly interesting, fiction style, but suc! 
blistering truths offered that one is amazed at the stupidity and crud 
ness of the human race From the writer emanates a g 
glamor of idealism The leading figure, whore cares from 
hood, medical training, the firat bitter entrance into his profess 
life, his romance, disappointment, all exquuitely pictured Th 
heart of a musician, the soul of a poet, the conception of an art 
the brain of a philosopher, the perapective of a scientiat " 
parts remind us of Tolatoy—down in the dregs of life which we wa 
to ignore. . See life, as it is, «tripped of satina and silks 
Like an oak on the high cliff, storm beaten by the opinion of ali hea 
ers, the author stands, challenging the world He favors no one. Wit 


the larger good of the suffering public in mind the book i# eourage 
and combative.” 

“Contains brilliant passages and would do every one interested 
health problems an immense amount of good 


“According to Dr. Liber’a conception, the cial role of the Doetor 
is not only the passive one of facing diaeane He should include 
his art the highest aims, political, scientific and art ander @ new 


motto, Healthy Men In A Healthy Soriety 
FROM READERS 


“A revelation I wish it could reach every ne of ir auffering 
humanity.""—The book of the century Not merely ; ; 
ing and educational, but a great inapiration fo 1 lette and more 
useful life.”’ “An excellent novel The hero is a character 


trayal without parallel in American literature 

FROM PHYSICIANS. 

From Dr. O. G., one of the most prominent men in hi 
specialty: 


“Your book is wonderful. It certainly reflecta marvelously he 
kaleidoscopic mirror of medical life Had the profession at large 
followed you as their pioneer, we would have no more abuses and 


fakes. I admire your courage to continue this uneven strugule again 
the Demigods of science." 

From DR. JAMES P. WARBASSE, prominent surgeon, 
author and leader of the American co-operative move- 
ment: 

“This book is highly informative and interesting The 
will not like it because of the fulsome criticism of their profs 
. . . Its chief value will be to those who are interested in t 


loctorsa 


he sociole 


ogy and economics of medicine and the problems of medical practice 
‘ ‘here is too little criticism of the modern practice of medicine 
from the inside. You place the medical profession under obligat 


to you for your wise and helpful criticisms 


THE LATEST—FROM DR. S. D. SCHMALHAUSEN, 
author of “Why We Misbehave”: 

“One revolutionary physician.--In a recent issue of The Nation 
Mary Reed writes intelligently on Soviet Health and saya It is a 
rule of Soviet medicine that every doctor shall be a teacher as wel! 
as a healer.” Dr. Liber, more than any other physician in America, 
fulfills this humanistic conception most completely It is alarming 
to realize how few critics within its own ranks the regular medica 
profession has produced - How pleasant and astonishing it ia to 
find one medicine man (who believes very little in medicine) speaking 
out so lucidly and courageously as Dr. Liber does in this altogether 
enlightening and delightfully readable book ‘The Healers’ might be 
characterized as a sociological novel with an autobiographical slant 
When I try to answer the question as to what is the beautiful merit 
of this fine work I seem to think of the quality of sincerity as some- 
how nestling in every living part of it. Such flaming sincerity pro- 
duces a kind of dramatic and poetic effect that many a more literary 
handling of material cannot create. 

“Dr. Liber’s mind cannot fit into any of the familiar medical 
grooves, regular or irregular, for the sufficient reason that a mind 
capable of sustained criticism and sincerity and humility can never 
fit into any of the traditional and conventional molds To one whe 
has any residual doubts about the quality of mind and heart present 
among our professional groups, let him read, for the sake of dramat 
contrast, this touching and intelligent book. The only other kindred 
work I am acquainted with which can at all compare with “The Hea! 
ers’ is the profoundly human ‘Memoirs of a Physician’ by Veressaieff 
Dr. Liber’s sociological novel is quite as human and much richer ir 
knowledge and information and critical episode. 

“As the sincerest of anarchists, Liber yet knows how to extend the 
hand of fellowship to the Soviet Republic. He cannot share the pr: 
vincialism and egocentricity of the typical anarchist. As a doctor he 
is simultaneously interested in organic medicine, psychotherapy, edu 
cation, art, and most impressively of all, in humanity I doubt 
whether there is any other person in or out of the medical profess 
in these materialistic States who has served the humble so generous!y 
so cordially, so understandingly. 

“Our great physician-teacher possesses the imagination of an ar* 
and the beautiful buoyancy of a child. A rare human being.” 
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are sublime episodes. Consider for a moment the early scene 
in the study during which Faust, aspiring after transcendent 
wisdom and convinced that merely human life has no longer 
any hold upon him, is about to drink the poison goblet, when 
the sound of the Easter music, remembered from childhood, 
revives in him the sweetness of his humanity. Surely the 
ending of that scene upon the triumphant exclamation “Earth 
hath her child again” is as sublime as anything in modern 
literature. Or, to take another example in a different mood, 
consider the scene in the kitchen where the romanticism of 
Faust and Marguerite is played against the cynicism of Martha 
and Mephistopheles in a fashion which invests the whole scene 
with the spirit of a wisdom transcending any which either of 
the contrasting moods can achieve alone. If the play as a 
whole fulfilled the promise of the first of these episodes, or 
if it moved consistently upon the level of the second, it would 
be as great as anyone can imagine it, but in sober fact it 
does neither, and Mar; more than anyone else, is to blame. 

By rights her story is no more than a minor episode. 
Though the seduction of a virgin may properly be a part of 
Faust’s great adventure it was by no means so nearly the 
whole of it as this drama would seem to indicate. The play 
breaks in the middle and comes very near to being her story 
rather than his. Sentimental gallantry was Goethe’s besetting 
sin and it so seduced him here that he abandoned the attempt 
to write a philosophical tragedy in order to devote himself to 
the composition of a pathetic idyl from which the legend of 
his hero was never successfully extricated. Nor does the fact 
that the simple have lavished their affection upon little 
Gretchen indicate anything except the enormity of his divaga- 
tion. There are, as a result, great moments in “Faust” but 
there are also scenes which deserved nothing better than to be 
set to music by Gounod—that eternal fount of toilet water, as 
Huysmans called him. 

Eva Le Gallienne signalized the reopening of her Civic 
Repertory Theater with two new productions: “The Would-Be 
Gentleman” and “L’Invitation au Voyage.” The first is a 
rather free adaptation of “Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” which 
turns Moliére’s satire into a boisterous but amusing farce; the 
second a skilful translation by Ernest Boyd of a very tenuous 
piece by Jean-Jacques Bernard. It is very mildly interesting 
and might adequately be described as not very much ado about 
nothing at all. 

In “Straight Through the Door” (Forty-ninth Street Thea- 
ter) and in “By Request” (Hudson Theater) is demonstrated the 
nelancholy fact that a good actor cannot do very much for 
an indifferent play. In the former, William Hodge illuminates 
his little piece with humor and ease to no particular end; in 
the latter the Nugents, father, son, and daughter-in-law, walk 
through their scenes like the experienced hands they are. If 
Eliiot Nugent could make it so “By Request” would be a first- 
rate comedy. But it is only mildly entertaining and quite 
harmless. The spirit of Rupert of Hentzau returned to Broad- 
way in “The Command Performance” (Klaw Theater). A 
painfully handsome hero—Ian Keith—and a heroine with mod- 
ernistic morals ornament a plot which is as thick and soft and 
warm as ever. “Billy” (Erlanger’s Theater) is quite the 
freshest musical comedy of the season and is graced by a 
charming young lady named Polly Walker. “Ups-a-Daisy” 
(Shubert Theater) is remarkable only for the humorous and 
exciting agility of Buster West and the wild syncopations of 
a red-headed hoyden named Nell Kelly. 

JOSEPH Woop KRUTCH 
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a, 
Japanese Propaganda 
APAN is now making determined efforts to win the 
support of American public opinion for her policy 
in Manchuria. Her representatives in this country 
—= | Fave two objects, to prevent the State Department from 
making an open attack upon the Japanese policy in Man- 
dE churia and to gain financial assistance for the development 
of Japanese undertakings there. The following article, 
written from the point of view of liberal Chinese opinion, 
a js a shrewd analysis of Japan’s American propaganda 
—_ Bpethods. It is from the China Weekly Review of Shang- 
hai, edited by J. B. Powell. 
merican The Japanese Government, according to reports in the semi- 


oficial news reports and press of Tokio, is planning to send a 
number of high-powered propagandists to the United States 
for the purpose of explaining to the American people the true 
yirtues of Japanese policy toward China. Which indicates that 
Japan is not entirely satisfied with the results obtained by her 
other paid writers and propagandists already in the United 
States who have been advocating cooperation between America 
—760 Bond Japan in a “strong” policy toward China. Among those 
whose names have appeared in the newspapers as possible mem- 
bers of the new propaganda corps are Viscount Kaneko, Vis- 
cunt Shibusawa, Mr. Tsurumi, Dr. Nitobe, Baron Fujimura, 
and Dr. Dan Takuma, the latter being a high official of the 
Mitsui Company. 

The purpose of this move, according to the press reports, 
is to convince the American people that Japan has been moved 
entirely by altruism in trying to block the unification of the 
Three Eastern Provinces, Shengking, Kirin, and Holungkiang, 
with the Nationalist Government at Nanking. Japan would 
also attempt to make the American people believe that some 
25,000 to 50,000 troops are being maintained in Manchuria and 
12,000 troops in Shantung Province, entirely for China’s good. 
Then, in addition, this new corps of propagandists would at- 
tempt to explain to the American people that Japan’s opposi- 
tion to the revision of her commercial treaty with China and 
her insistence that the old treaty of 1866 is still in force is 
purely for the benefit of the Chinese people in that it prevents 
the Chinese Government from increasing the tariff rates on 
goods imported into China from Japan. 

These are the major problems which Japan would attempt 
t» explain away by oratorical and journalistic methods, but 
beyond them there would be many speeches to be delivered 
about Japan’s “highly important position” as a sort of bulwark 
against the spread of Russian communism and bolshevism on 
the continent of Asia. Each of these Japanese publicists would, 
in all probability, carry with him a set of maps of Manchuria 
and Mongolia, not to mention the newly discovered territory of 
“Barga,” for the purpose of showing to the American people 
ow necessary it is for Japan to exercise control in these areas 
n order to prevent Russia from grabbing them. Then, finally, 
" there would be much to say about the necessity of Japan con- 

trolling these areas as a necessary outlet for her surplus popu- 
ition and as a source of supply for her industrial development. 
It’s a rather large program which General-Baron Tanaka, 
a Japan’s militarist Premier and Foreign Minister, has mapped 
out for the new propaganda corps which, we suppose, is to be 
used to replace or supplement the work of those already in 
” America, including Messrs. Kawakami and George Bronson 
” Rea, who fight the battles of the South Manchuria Railway 
in America, and their associates in China, Messrs. Henry Kin- 
ney and George E. Sokolsky, who perform a similar service in 
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as unofficial ambassadors to the United Stat 
General-Laron Tanaka has been guilty of innu 

blunders in his China policy since he became head of the J 

nese Government, but any attempt to bolster up Japan’s | 

“strong-arm” policy toward China by « j g a propaga 

campaign in the United States probably would result is 

greater blunder. Practically all of Japan’s expensive 

ganda campaigns in the United States in the past have « 

disastrously for Japan. About ten years ayo the Japanese 

financed an extensive campaign of oratory and written ] 

in America on the immigration question, the purpose being 


convince Americans that California, Oregon, and Wa 
should be opened up as territories for Japanese 

gration. It is reported on pretty good authority that the ide 
of “quota” immigration, that is, immigration based uy 
centage of the nationals of the various 
ready in the United States, actually 
nese propagandists sent to America. 





of high-powered propaganda, Congress did adopt a “qu 
migration law, but, owing to the intemperate remark f 
Japanese Ambassador in the United States, who began 
Congres 


about “grave consequences,” went ahead and barr: 


the Japanese out altogether. Then, following the Washingt 
Conference, the Japanese government-owned South Manchuria 
Railway financed an equally extensive publicity campaign 


America the general which 
American capitalists to lend their money to the Japanese for 
the exploitation of Manchuria, hoping in this way to make 
America a partner in Japan’s 
Three Eastern Provinces. The South Manchuria Railway rar 
full-page advertisements in all of the leading American maga 
zines and newspapers, all of which were carefully written to 
convey the impression that Manchuria was a separate country 
and not a part of China. 

The culmination of this campaign came last year when Mr. 
Thomas W. Lamont and his staff of experts from J. P. Morgan 
and Company and the National City Bank of New York came 
to Japan and entered into negotiations with the Japanese finan 
ciers for a $40,000,000 loan to the South Manchuria Railway. 
Well, that carefully planned publicity campaign was knocked 
into a cocked hat in short order when the Nationalist Goverr 
ment and the Chinese chambers of commerce and 
associations got busy and explained just what was behind the 
Japanese attempt to borrow American money for use in the 
exploitation of Manchuria. 

Japan’s good propaganda money was thus worse than 
wasted, for when the real facts became known in America, pub 
lic opinion reacted against Japan with disastrous consequences 
and the reaction in American public opinion also did not help 
Morgan and Company and the National City Bank of New 
WORK: «+ » 

Japan’s trouble with American public opinion is a funda 
mental one which cannot be cured by propaganda no matter 
how skilfully prepared or extensively disseminated. Japan suf- 
fers in American public opinion because of a lack of frank- 
ness in respect to her relations with her near neighbor China. 


purpose of was to indu 
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policy of aggression in China’s 


bankers 


Japanese delegates go to international conferences and make 
promises and affix their signatures to documents guaranteeing 
the territorial, political, and administrative integrity of China 
and then the Japanese Government, or at least the military 
clique in Japan, attempts by oblique methods to undo what the 
Japanese delegates have officially promised. The result is that 


J 
Japan is always regarded with suspicion in the United States 


and the 


more the propaganda the greater the suspicion. 
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The Churches and Peace 


O Alfred W. Martin, delegate of the Ethical Culture 

Movement, we are indebted for a brief summary 

of the recent Universal Religious Peace Conference 
at Geneva. 

Never before was there convened an assemblage such as 
met at Geneva, Switzerland, September 12-14. It was composed 
of 124 persons, representing a remarkable variety of religious 
opinion and affiliation. They were invited by the Church Peace 
Union (founded by Andrew Carnegie) to come together to 
discuss the possibility of holding a Universal Religious Peace 
Conference in 1930 and, if held, what it might be expected to 
accomplish in the field of religion toward establishing interna- 
tional peace. The attending delegates included Hindus, Bud- 
dhists, Zoroastrians, Confucians, Jews, Mohammedans, Greek 
Orthodox, Roman Catholics, Protestant Christians, evangelical 
and liberal, Quakers, Theosophists, Bahais, and Ethical 
Culturists. It was unanimously voted to prepare at once for the 
proposed World Conference and to have it devoted exclusively to 
three distinct objects: 

1. To state the highest teachings of each religion on peace 
and the causes of war. 

2. To record the efforts of religious bodies in furtherance 
of peace. 

3. To devise means whereby men of all religious faiths 
may work together to remove existing obstacles to peace; to 
stimulate international cooperation for peace and the triumph 
of right; to secure international justice, to increase good-will 
and thus bring about fuller realization of the brotherhood of 
men. 

The official document presented by the committee appointed 
to draft a statement of conference aims read in part as follows: 
have been learning that no one of them 
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suffices to itself alone, but that each needs to help and to be hel; 
by others, so also the religions of the world will come to see +, 
each must seek to serve and to be served in the work of pe 
and to go hand in hand toward the common goal. 

Hence it was resolved that a Universal Rehigious Ce 
ference be held, to put in motion the joint spiritual resources 
and that, without attempting to commit any religig 
body in any way, the conference consist of devoted individy 
holding. or associated with, recognized forms of religious belief 

The universal conference designs neither to set up a 
league of religions, nor to compare the relative values of fuit} 
nor to espouse any political or social system. 

Of this conference the sole purpose will be to rouse and ; 
direct the religious impulses of humanity against war in 
constructive world-wide effort to achieve peace. 
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